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The  Temptations  in  the  wilderness  are  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  Christian  record.  Not  only  do  they  find  a 
place  in  the  ancient  texts  and  versions,  but  it  is  psycho¬ 
logically  natural  that  they  should  have  occurred  just  when 
they  did  and  in  the  very  order  in  which  one  of  the  evangel¬ 
ists  has  related  them.  Assuming  that  it  was  not  until 
his  baptism  that  Jesus  became  aware  that  he  was  himself 
that  Coming  One  for  whose  advent  the  Jewish  people  had 
so  long  been  yearning,  —  an  assumption  which  seems  to 
fit  into  the  various  details  of  the  Gospel  narrative  better 
than  any  other — the  story  of  the  forty  days  in  the  desert 
is  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  that  steadi¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  unwavering  confidence  with  which  he 
pursued  his  chosen  course  afterwards.  It  describes  in  few 
but  luminous  words  the  process  by  which  a  great  soul  ad¬ 
justed  itself  to  a  gi*eat  and  unexpected  mission.  Had  it 
been  omitted  there  would  have  been  a  gap  in  the  history 
of  Jesus  which  would  have  suggested  a  mystery  and  even 
an  incongruity  in  his  moral  development. 

In  considering  this  vital  topic  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind,  first  of  all,  that  the  narrative  of  the  Temptations, 
if  it  is  conceded  to  be  an  authentic  portion  of  the  record, 
could  have  emanated  only  from  Jesus  himself.  There  were 
no  witnesses  of  this  momentous  spiritual  encounter  who 
could  have  reported  the  incidents  afterwards.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  those  forty  eventful  days,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  made  known,  may  well  have  been  the  subject  of  some 
special  communication  made  by  him  to  his  disciples  that 
they  might  realize  how  profound  was  his  knowledge  of 
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those  instincts  within  them  which  he  would  have  them 
overcome. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  then,  that  the  account  would 
be  likely  to  exhibit  some  traces  of  his  peculiar  rhetorical 
and  didactic  style.  What  this  was  we  can  be  in  no  man¬ 
ner  of  doubt.  It  was  pictorial  and  figurative  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  meaning  often  was  not  easily  grasped.  Not 
only  his  parables  but  many,  if  not  most,  of  his  other  utter¬ 
ances  betray  the  same  characteristic.  And  it  is  specially 
to  be  noted  tliat  the  sign  of  likeness  or  comparison  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  expressed.  “  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  light¬ 
ning  from  heaven,”  is  not  history,  although  historical  in 
form,  but  a  symbolic  mental  picture  of  the  evangelistic 
success  which  his  disciples  had  begun  to  win.  The  disas¬ 
trous  effect  on  the  human  soul  of  a  reformation  which  is 
not  followefl  up  by  an  active  consecration  to  the  highest 
moral  ideals  he  describes  as  a  return  of  an  unclean  spirit 
to  its  former  domicile  with  seven  others  worse  than  itself, 
though  many,  no  doubt,  fail  to  realize  that  the  description 
is  only  a  parable.  He  emphasizes  his  interest  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  welfare  of  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  they  are  under  the  protection  of  angelic  guardians 
who  are  specially  privileged  to  appear  in  their  behalf  at 
the  throne  of  God,  which  is  evidently  only  an  illustration, 
a  figure  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  monarchical  courts. 
In  other  words,  he  does  not  always  inform  his  hearers 
that  he  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  So  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Temptations,  the  statements  that  the  devil  leads 
him  up  into  a  mountain  or  sets  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  are  not  to  be  construed  in  strict  subservience 
to  the  letter.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  only  stylistic 
peculiarities,  outcroppings  of  the  tendency  already  noted 
to  describe  a  mental  image  as  an  objective  reality,  to  ex¬ 
press  a  product  of  the  imagination  in  the  language  of  con¬ 
crete  fact 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Tempter  is  not  a  visible 
presence.  The  Temptations  are  to  be  coordinated  with 
those  which  all  men  encounter.  They  no  more  imply  ex- 
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ceptional  demoniac  influence  than  the  statement  later  on 
that  the  devil  departed  from  him  for  a  season  implies  a 
future  return  of  the  Tempter  in  visible  shape.  The  Sa¬ 
tanic  origin  of  evil  was  a  familiar  idea,  and  the  story  of 
the  Temptations  was  simply  couched  in  the  theological 
vernacular  of  the  times.  The  colloquy  between  Jesus  and 
his  adversary  was  merely  a  conflict  between  suggestions 
which  framed  themselves  in  his  own  mind. 

That  he  had  at  his  command,  or  believed  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  extraordinary  powers,  is  indubitably  taught  in  the 
narrative.  There  could  have  been  no  temptations  other¬ 
wise, —  or,  at  least,  not  more  than  one  of  the  three  re¬ 
corded  would  deserve  the  name.  No  one  is  tempted  to 
do  what  he  is  fully  aware  cannot  be  done.  We  need  not 
stop  to  inquire  what  the  powers  were  which  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  possessing,  or  whether  they  were  necessarily  su¬ 
pernatural.  That  is  a  question  which  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  certain  objects  of  desire  seemed  to  him 
within  his  reach  which  could  be  attained  only  by  methods 
which  were  not  permissible.  Therein  lay  the  temptation. 

We  cannot  fill  up  to  our  entire  satisfaction  the  forty 
days  over  which  his  experiences  at  this  time  extended  un¬ 
less  we  consider  how  much  he  had  to  unlearn  and  discard 
on  the  threshold  of  his  public  work.  Like  all  religious  re¬ 
formers,  he  must  have  made  a  thorough  test  of  the  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  It  was  only  after  weigh¬ 
ing  it  in  the  balances  of  a  perfect  obedience  that  he  was 
constrained  to  pronounce  it  wanting.  The  orthodoxy  of 
his  day  w’as  but  a  lifeless  parasite  which  hid  with  its 
tangle  of  dead  leaves  the  once  vigorous  trunk  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law.  And  yet  at  firet  it  was  the  only  religion  within 
his  reach.  It  was  taught  in  the  synagogue;  it  w'as  talked 
about  in  his  home;  he  had  heard  it  extolled,  no  doubt,  by 
the  doctors  whom  he  questioned  in  the  temple;  he  had 
been  in  contact  with  it  ever  since.  He  must  have  grown  up 
with  an  inherited  reverence  for  it,  even  as  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
his  contemporary,  was  doing  for  most  of  the  same  period, 
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even  as  Martin  Luther  had  learned  to  love  and  venerate 
the  church  from  which  afterwards  he  broke  away.  That 
Jesus  would  so  use  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  bom 
and  bred  as  to  extract  spiritual  nutriment  from  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  An  earnest  religious  nature  can  glorify 
the  most  barren  forms  and  breathe  into  the  emptiest  rit¬ 
ual  a  living  soul.  But  the  broadening  mind  of  the  future 
reforaier  must  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  current  Jewish  worship  on 
a  level  with  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Gradually 
the  former  must  have  lost  in  his  e.stimation  their  relative 
importance.  It  would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
nomial  workings  of  the  human  mind  if  they  had  ceased  to 
influence  his  conduct  to  any  great  extent  long  before  he 
had  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact. 

His  visit  to  the  scene  of  John’s  labors  may  have  has¬ 
tened  decisively  the  revolutionary  process  which  was  slowly 
culminating  within  him.  The  great  preacher,  nurtured  in 
the  wilderness,  could  have  had  little  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  tiresome  details  of  rabbinical  worship.  He 
laid  his  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  set  Duty  before 
the  people  stripped  of  all  traditional  disguises.  And  the 
tremendous  effect  that  followe<l  could  not  but  have  em¬ 
phasized,  by  contrast,  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  the  utter  ab¬ 
sence  of  results  which  characterized  the  current  religious 
teaching.  It  could  not  but  have  accentuated  the  difference 
between  the  religion  which  he  had  been  taught  and  that 
which  he  was  thinking  out  for  himself.  But  to  replace  the 
one  by  the  other,  to  adjust  his  mind  to  a  purely  spiritual 
conception  of  the  Jewish  religion,  to  divest  it  wholly  in 
thought  of  the  forms,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  had 
always  associated  with  it,  was  not  the  work  of  an  fnstant ; 
and  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  not  till  the  forty  days 
had  well-nigh  passed  that  the  momentous  transition  had 
been  fully  made.  That  it  was  made  his  scanty  regard  for 
the  minuti®  of  the  Pharisaic  teachings  was  soon  to  show. 
Because  it  was  made  the  “  favor  with  God  and  men  ”  in 
which  he  had  been  advancing  for  thirty  years  or  more  was 
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erelong  to  suffer  a  notable  diminution,  so  far  as  men  were 
concerned,  by  the  withdrawal  from  him  of  the  regard  and 
support  of  the  more  influential  of  his  countrymen. 

The  temptations  in  which  his  experiences  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  reached  their  climax  were  a  natural  product  of  the 
situation.  They  were  but  so  many  collisions  between  his 
previous  ideals  of  duty  and  others  which  were  seeking  to 
replace  them.  In  the  providence  of  God  he  had  been  ele¬ 
vated  in  an  instant  from  a  private  walk  in  life  to  a  public 
position  of  extraordinary  importance,  and  his  controlling 
motives  must  undergo  a  corresponding  change.  The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  moral  habits  which  had  been  gathering  for 
thirty  years  must  be  turned  into  wider  channels.  The 
bearing  which  his  new  conception  of  his  responsibilities 
might  have  on  the  various  details  of  his  future  official 
conduct  must  be  determined  by  much  careful  study  and 
reflection.  Until  he  should  have  made  up  his  mind  what 
new  course  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  had  been  made 
obligatory  upon  him  by  the  stupendous  change  which  had 
been  wrought  in  his  circumstances  and  prosi)ective  career 
his  mind  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  , 
swaying  hither  and  thither  as  the  path  of  duty  seemed  to 
him  alteniately  obscure  and  clear.  It  is  this  intermediate 
mental  state,  inseparable  as  it  is  from  every  inward  moral 
struggle,  that  makes  temptation  possible.  The  irreconcil¬ 
able  desires,  impulses,  and  aspirations  which  spring  up  in 
the  soul  afford  opportunities  for  selection,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  praiseworthy  moral  choices.  They  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  necessarily  either  immoral 
or  weak,  but  as  so  many  details  of  an  inevitable  natural 
process  to  which  no  moral  quality  can  properly  be  as¬ 
signed.  They  are  simply  so  many  spontaneous  tendencies 
which  are  battling  before  the  judgment-seat  of  conscience 
for  the  crown  of  moral  recognition  and  approval. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  these  facts  that  the  journeys  from 
place  to  place  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  making  — 
from  the  desert  to  the  mountain,  from  the  mountain  to 
the  temple  —  are  attributed  in  the  account  to  Satanic  in- 
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stigation.  It  would  have  the  appearance  of  deliberately 
toying  with  temptation  for  him  to  make  a  companion  of 
a  visible  demon  whose  sole  purpose  in  associating  with 
him,  as  he  himself  well  knew,  was  to  lure  him  into  sin. 
But  if  that  feature  of  the  narrative  is  only  part  of  the 
parabolic  drapery  with  which  Jesus  was  wont  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  it  is  psychologically  reconcilable  with  a  be¬ 
lief  in  his  sinlessness.  An  inward  debate  between  two 
opposing  conceptions  of  dutj"  may  be  carried  on  in  per¬ 
fect  innocence  until  one  of  them  is  finally  accepted  as  the 
right  one.  But  then,  and  by  that  very  fact,  the  other 
ceases  to  be  right,  and  all  the  considerations  which  have 
previously  been  adduced  in  its  favor  take  on  at  once  the 
complexion  of  solicitations  to  evil;  for  it  is  now  seen  that 
they  were  favoring  an  unwise  coui’se  ami,  therefore,  one 
that  was  against  the  highest  interests  of  the  soul.  As  the 
Spirit  which  is  said  to  have  driven  Jesus  into  the  desert 
is  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  manifesting  itself  in  an 
overpowering  eagerness  to  begin  the  mighty  work  which 
had  been  so  abruptly  thrust  upon  him,  so  the  Satan  of  the 
wilderness  may  be  interpreted  as  only  so  many  discoveries 
of  the  true  moral  bearing  of  various  impulses  and  inclina¬ 
tions  which  made  themselves  felt  successively  within  him. 

In  his  experiences  at  this  time  the  first  of  these  impulses 
to  show  itself  was  in  the  domain  of  appetite,  in  the  mental 
province  to  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  had  long  before  as¬ 
signed  the  first  evil  promptings  of  a  rudimentary  moral 
nature.  The  days  of  metlitation  and  self-absorption  had 
drawn  to  an  end  and  his  physical  nature  began  again  to 
assert  itself.  He  hungered.  He  was  famisheil.  And  there 
was  nothing  to  eat.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  it  should  occur  to  him,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  he  had  resources  to  draw  ui)on  which  would 
speedily  lift  him  above  all  such  vulgar  wants.  Why  not 
use  them  in  supplying  his  present  imperious  needs?  Why 
not  turn  the  very  stones  of  the  desert  into  loaves?  The 
suggestion  last  named  may  well  be  another  of  those  utter¬ 
ances  or  modes  of  thought  which  have  already  been  re- 
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ferml  to  as  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Jesus.  “  You 
have  such  resources  at  your  command  that  you  can  get 
food  even  in  a  desert,”  may  be  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
expression.  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  imagine  that 
there  could  be  any  moral  peril,  any  real  temptation,  to 
Jesus  in  an  inward  solicitation  to  procure  food  for  him¬ 
self  if  there  were  no  conceivable  way  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  question  may  be  asked  very  pertinently,  “  Why  not 
use  his  powers,  whatever  they  were?  What  harm  in  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  his  resources  to  the  uttermost  in  meeting 
a  pressing  need  encountered  in  the  path  of  duty?”  But 
if  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus  was  to  illustrate  an  ideal  human  life 
lived  under  normal  conditions,  or  that  he  himself  so  be¬ 
lieved,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Such  an  act  would  take  him 
out  of  the  class  to  which  his  fellow  men  belonged.  A  mil¬ 
itary  commander  has  been  known  to  dismount  from  his 
horse  and  trudge  along  on  foot  in  order  to  encourage  his 
soldiers  on  a  toilsome  march.  He  could  make  them  feel 
that  he  was  not  asking  too  much  of  them  only  by  putting 
himself  on  a  level  with  them.  It  was  only  by  foregoing  all 
advantages  which  would  make  it  easier  for  him  than  it 
was  for  others  to  bear  the  hardships  of  life  that  Jesus 
could  furnish  the  example  which  the  world  needed.  He 
became  a  mo<lel  leader  by  marching  over  the  toilsome  route 
on  foot,  although  his  steed,  saddled  and  bridled,  was  at 
his  side  all  the  way. 

The  text  with  w’hich  he  brushed  aside  this  temptation 
seems  to  recognize  the  relativity  of  moral  obligation.  It 
is  easy  to  think  that  the  dangerous  thought  occurred  to 
him  in  connection  with  some  quotation  from  Deuteronomy 
which  he  did  not  express  in  words,  for  that  book  furnished 
most  of  the  texts  used  by  him  at  this  time.  There  were 
promises  of  abundant  food  scattered  along  its  pages  to 
which  his  thoughts  might  naturally  have  reverted  as  jus¬ 
tifying  the  act  which  he  was  solicited  to  perform.  When 
“  thou  shalt  say,  I  will  eat  flesh,  because  thy  soul  desireth 
to  eat  flesh;  thou  mayest  eat  flesh,  after  all  the  desire  of 
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thy  soul”  (Deut.  xii.  20).  But  the  thought  need  not  be 
pressed.  Hunger  itself  is  really  a  command  of  God.  It  is 
a  notice  served  by  Him  that  it  is  time  to  replenish  the 
vital  forces.  It  is  a  direction  what  to  do  no  less  truly 
than  the  glance  of  the  eye  by  which  the  engineer  warns 
the  lireman  that  the  steam  is  falling  off.  Under  normal 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  disobedience 
for  Jesus  to  neglect  this  signal.  It  would  have  been  tan¬ 
tamount  to  a  refusal  to  observe  the  laws  of  health,  and, 
therefore,  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  a  perfect  service. 

But  the  circumstances  were  not  normal.  A  higher  duty 
had  supereeded  a  lower  one.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  with  him,  but  simply  the  question  whether  he 
would  face  diflBculty  with  the  same  equipment  as  other 
men.  The  purposes  of  his  mission  made  it  necessary 
that  he  should  endure  bodily  wants  experienced  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  with  the  same  reliance  on  divine 
Providence  that  he  would  recommend  to  others  similarly 
situated.  And  so  a  conflict  of  duties  had  arisen.  The  full 
purport  of  his  appeal  to  the  written  law  may  be  best  un¬ 
derstood  by  emphasizing  the  “  every.”  “  It  is  true  that 
my  desire  for  bread  is,  in  some  real  sense,  a  divine  voice; 
but  it  is  written  that  a  man  can  order  his  life  aright  only 
by  regarding  every  word  of  God,  and  not  the  promptings 
of  appetite  alone.”  So  his  answer  might  be  paraphrased. 
There  is  a  right  of  way  in  the  path  of  duty.  The  lesser 
obligation  must  turn  out  for  the  greater  when  they  meet. 
The  virtue  of  self-denial  is  often  simply  the  recognition  of 
God’s  right  to  countermand  His  own  orders.  Circum¬ 
stances  may  change  a  previously  innocent  act  into  a  sin. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  attitude  here 
assumed  by  Jesus  amounted  to  a  tacit  recognition  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  existing  order  of  thin^,  —  something  which 
needs  to  be  emphasized  and  authoritatively  advertised 
more  than  almost  any  other  theological  fact.  The  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  of  an  ideal  life  are  not  insuperable.  Hard 
as  it  is  to  overcome  them  they  do  not  warrant  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  attempt.  It  is  possible  to  develop  the 
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moral  nature  until  it  becomes  equal  to  a  victorious  grap¬ 
ple  with  them;  and  they  are  themselves  the  gymnastic  ap¬ 
pliances  by  which  the  requisite  strength  is  to  be  gained. 
Every  teacher  of  music,  to  be  successful,  must  be  able  to 
show  a  pupil  that  the  exercise  assigned  him  can  be  played. 
An  impossible  task,  if  known  to  be  such,  inspires  no  en¬ 
thusiasm.  That  the  natural  trials  of  life  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  encountered  without  abnormal  help  would  be  a 
disastrous  belief.  It  would  imply  an  error  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  which  made  it  necessary  to  obey  God  under  such 
discouraging  circumstances.  That  a  thoroughly  good  man 
would  be  equal  to  the  task,  and  that  the  failure  of  anyone 
to  accomplish  it  only  measures  the  distance  between  him 
and  an  ideal  manhood,  is  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  order  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  with  men.  The 
claim  of  Jesus  to  have  overcome  the  world  was  really  a 
claim  that  God  had  made  no  mistake  in  assigning  moral 
duties  to  men.  They  are  not  impossible  to  perfect  men. 
To  demonstrate  this  fact  a  stupendous  trust  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  him.  He  must  not  shrink  from  it.  He  must  not 
help  himself  out  with  it  in  ways  which  did  not  lie  open 
to  his  fellow  men.  This  seems  to  be  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  which  was  to  receive  a  triumphant  illustration  in  the 
First  Temptation. 

If  such  is  the  fact,  how  inappropriate  and  utterly  vapid 
seem  the  miraculous  legends  of  his  youth  with  which  some 
of  the  early  Christian  writers  have  tried  to  piece  out  the 
canonical  records!  How  far  below  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  his  mission  is  jthat  story  that  when  a 
bojird  which  he  was  using  in  his  work  proved  too  short 
he  simply  pulled  it  out  to  the  proper  length!  That  was 
virtually  to  encounter  the  First  Temptation  in  his  child¬ 
hood, —  and,  worse,  to  yield  to  it! 

The  First  Temptation  occurred  on  the  lowest  plane  of 
human  nature.  It  is  typical  of  all  the  evil  promptings 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  sensuous  and  physical 
stratum  of  human  motives. '  It  lis  the  source  of  about  all 
the  sins  of  childhood.  It  underlies  the  vices  and  evil  con- 
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duct  of  the  barbarous  races.  It  is  never  wholly  absent 
from  the  moral  experiences  of  the  most  cultivateil  people; 
for  the  animal  part  of  man  is  always  the  foundation  on 
which  even  the  highest  moral  development  rests.  And  it 
is  always  to  be  met  in  the  same  way.  The  text  quoted  by 
Jesus  is  still  the  divine  antidote  for  all  the  poisonous  sug¬ 
gestions  which  are  ever  sprouting  out  of  the  tropical  soil 
of  human  nature.  It  is  written,  “  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God.”  It  is  written  not  only  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  in  all  the  thousand  tongues  into  which  it  has 
been  translate<l,  but  in  the  constitution  of  nature  itself,  in 
the  very  necessities  of  human  existence,  in  the  irremovable 
conditions  of  social  progi*ess.  The  lower  self  must  defer  to 
the  higher.  The  natural  wants  of  the  individual  must  recog¬ 
nize  a  limitation  to  their  indulgence  in  the  exigencies  of 
the  general  welfare.  The  cravings  of  a  private  desire  must 
speak  in  whispers  when  the  needs  of  society  are  voicing 
themselves  in  thunder.  It  is  right  for  a  hungrj'  man  to 
eat  brea(l,  but  not  if  he  must  steal  it  from  the  baker’s 
counter.  It  is  well  for  a  teller  to  enlarge  his  income, 
but  not  if  he  sees  no  other  way  than  to  borrow  clan¬ 
destinely  from  the  funds  of  the  bank.  It  is  proper  to 
sleep  when  tired,  but  not  if  one  is  a  sentinel  at  his  post 
or  a  lookout  on  board  a  ship.  The  broad  principle  laid 
down  in  the  text  just  quoted  is  that  personal  liberty  is 
bounded  by  the  terms  of  a  necessary  compromise  between 
the  individual  and  his  fellow  men.  The  obligation  to  hee<l 
every  wonl  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  may 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  unselfishness.  Disobe¬ 
dience  to  it  is  the  first  immorality  of  social  manhood. 

The  Second  Temptation  according  to  Luke  is  the  Third 
in  Matthew’s  arrangement.  The  order  followed  by  the 
former  must  be  correct.  It  represents  the  temptations  as 
advancing  from  the  less  to  the  more  insidious,  which  is 
psychologically  probable.  The  First  Gospel  seems  to  re¬ 
late  them  partly  with  a  view  to  dramatic  effect. 

We  read  that  “  the  devil  taketh  him  unto  an  exceeding 
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high  mountain,  and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them  [“  in  a  moment  of  time,”  Luke 
adds],  and  he  said  unto  him.  All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.”  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  intimated  that  the  mountain  had  only  a  sub¬ 
jective  existence.  It  was  inw^ard,  not  outward.  It  was  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  thought  that  was  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  Let  anyone  try  to  picture  to  himself  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  all  at  once,  and  he  will  inev¬ 
itably  imagine  himself  as  standing  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  or  on  a  cloud,  or,  it  may  be,  sitting  in  an  air¬ 
ship.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  create  within  itself 
such  a  vision  without  the  aid  of  some  such  mental  device. 
The  narrative  contains  no  more  than  a  graphic  description, 
in  Jesus’  own  style,  of  the  mental  imagery  by  which  the 
new  temptation  shaped  itself  in  his  soul. 

There  may  have  been  a  psychological  connection  be- 
tw'een  it  and  the  one  preceding.  The  victory  already 
achieved  illustrated  a  remarkable  self-command.  This 
might  well  suggest  that  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  such  a 
quality  that  conquests  are  made  and  kingdoms  gained. 
“  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city.”  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  victory  just  won  called 
his  attention,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  his 
own  extraordinary  strength  of  character.  Quite  possibly 
it  may  have  occurred  to  him  that  by  controlling  himself 
as  he  had  done  he  had  exhibited  the  self-denial  which  is 
indispensable  to  ever}’  successful  ambition,  and  w’hich  is 
generally  a  conspicuous  trait  in  those  who  gain  dominion 
over  others.  A  natural  association  of  ideas  might  then 
have  brought  into  his  mind  the  thought  how  vast  was  the 
sway  over  mankind  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  here, 
too,  that  he  had  at  his  command  exceptional  powers.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  a  promise  of  a  dynastic  rather  than  a 
personal  dominion  might  be  expressed  to  a  Hebrew  in  the 
language  usetl  in  this  temptation;  but  if  Jesus  possessed 
only  normal  sources  of  influence  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
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he  could  have  found  any  plausibility  in  such  a  promise. 
In  that  case  it  could  only  mean  that  by  catering  to  the 
universal  desire  of  his  countrymen  for  a  political  deliverer 
he  would  be  able  to  found  a  kingdom  which  his  successors 
would  gradually  render  world-wide.  But  if  he  was  only 
an  humble  carpenter,  with  none. of  the  traditional  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Coming  One,  and  nothing  with  which  to 
win  men  to  his  side  but  an  exalted  idea  of  righteousness, 
how  could  such  a  prospect  have  any  reality  for  him, — 
especially,  as  it  involved  the  abandonment  of  the  very 
righteousness  which  constituted  his  only  vantage  ground? 
It  would  have  been  but  another  so-called  temptation  to  do 
what  he  well  knew  could  not  be  done. 

If,  however,  he  had,  or  believed  he  had,  gifts  which 
would  overawe  opponents  and  win  him  devoted  proselytes 
in  unlimited  numbers,  the  hope  of  securing  universal  em¬ 
pire  even  in  his  own  lifetime  would  not  have  been  extrav¬ 
agant.  Alexander  illustrated  many  years  earlier,  as  did 
Napoleon  many  centuries  afterwards,  how  easily  the  world 
is  conquered  even  by  men  of  only  unusual  natural  endow¬ 
ments.  If  Jesus  were  to  employ  in  the  field  of  politics 
the  same  superhuman  powers  which  he  is  declared  to  have 
exhibited  in  the  humble  sphere  of  missionary  work,  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  successes  he  might  have 
achieved. 

We  are  here  in  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  the 
First  Temptation.  It  is  no  longer  the  excitement  of  a 
mere  physical  appetite  that  Jesus  must  guard  against.  He 
was  now  assailed  in  the  region  of  high  mental  operations. 
Mere  hunger,  the  automatic  cravings  of  an  animal  organ¬ 
ism,  he  had  demonstrated  his  ability  to  resist.  But  how 
would  it  be  with  those  needs  of  the  intellectual  nature 
which  would  result  from  the  discovery  of  vast  aptitudes 
in  his  soul,  from  his  measurement  of  his  capacities  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  most  promising  opportunities  of  an  earthly 
life,  from  his  inevitable  discernment  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  infinitely  larger  than  the  lowly  station  in  which  he 
was  bom?  W’ould  he  stQl  exhibit  that  sovereign  self- 
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maj»tery  which  had  already  unveiled  itself  in  'the  colossal 
outlines  of  his  nature?  Ambition  is  the  beneficent  force 
which  impels  the  greatest  men  to  the  loftiest  summits  of 
achievement,  but  too  often  only  to  lose  its  beneficent  qual¬ 
ity  almost  at  the  apex  of  endeavor  and  topple  down  its 
victim  into  the  abyss  of  moral  ruin.  Would  Jesus,  who 
had  proved  himself  too  large  for  the  seductions  which 
wreck  the  average  man,  show  himself  equally  invulnerable 
to  the  fascinations  of  worldly  prospects  which  appealed 
to  abilities  in  him  of  a  more  than  heroic  order,  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  the  almost  irresistible  rewards  of  rank  and  power? 
Was  he  who  could  spurn  the  bribe  of  a  coveted  physical 
relief  so  finely  balanced  that  he  could  repel  with  equal 
success  the  promptings  of  a  commanding  impulse  which 
addressed  itself  forcibly  to  the  inborn  tendency  of  the  soul 
to  enlarge  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seemed  to  clothe 
a  selfish  aspiration  with  the  habiliments  of  grandeur? 

It  may  have  been  one  of  Matthew’s  reasons  for  placing 
this  temptation  last  that  he  deemed  it  the  most  dangerous. 
There  is  certainly  a  sternness  in'  the  answer  of  Jesus  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  felt  himself  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  attraction  which  impressed  him  far  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  that  which  he  had  just  swept  aside.  The  com¬ 
mand,  “  Get  thee  hence,  Satan,”  addressed  to  an  inward 
suggestion  which  had  been  rolled  up  to  the  surface  of  con¬ 
sciousness  by  the  fermentation  of  thought,  had  in  it  a  sud¬ 
denness,  ail  abruptness,  which  may  well  have  betokened 
a  sense  of  peril.  And  such  a  feeling  would  have  been  nat¬ 
ural  under  the  circumstances.  Perhaps  no  man  has  ever 
yet  found  himself  in  possession  of  powers  and  infiuence 
which  were  sure  to  win  him  the  support  and  devotion  of 
large  masses  of  people  who  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  vast  personal  advantage  w’hich  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  him  if  he  should  use  his  splendid  opportunity  for 
private  advantage.  It  is  this  perception  of  both  the  selfish 
and  the  unselfish  side  of  a  possible  action  that  gives  sig¬ 
nificance  to  temptation,  and  value  to  moral  choices.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  polarity  in  conduct,  and  without  it  there 
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can  be  no  such  thing  as  meritorious  behavior.  A  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  allurements  of  two  opposite  courses  of 
action,  and  a  preference  yielded  to  the  higher  rather  than 
the  lower,  is  what  makes  virtue  admirable. 

There  is  no  self-deception  in  the  Second  Temptation,  no 
instinctive  attempt  to  becloud  the  nature  of  the  choice  pro¬ 
posed  by  quoting  Scripture  on  the  side  of  evil.  Jesus  saw 
clearly  and  measured  accurately  the  full  import  of  the 
alternative  set  before  him.  He  was  simply  called  upon  to 
answer  the  question  whether  the  most  dazzling  prizes  the 
earth  could  offer,  all  its  pomp  and  glory  blended  under  a 
single  absolute  scepter,  —  in  a  word,  temporal  greatness, 
power,  and  honor  beyond  the  scope  of  the  wildest  imagi¬ 
nation  —  were  not  preferable  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  self- 
denial  lived  at  the  behest  of  a  mere  sense  of  duty.  It  was 
the  Prince  of  this  world  robed  in  oflScial  magnificence  bid¬ 
ding  for  his  allegiance  against  ideal  virtue  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  unadorned  beauty. 

The  condition  expressed,  “  If  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me,”  does  not  imply,  of  course,  a  literal  obedience, 
an  actual  bodily  prostration.  As  already  explained,  we 
have  to  do  here  solely  with  subjective  experiences.  It  was 
a  condition  that  could  be  fulfilled  without  a  change  of 
posture,  without  the  movement  even  of  a  muscle  of  the 
countenance.  It  was  the  change  of  the  ruling  motive  of  a 
life  that  was  contemplated,  the  substitution  of  a  natural 
personal  ambition  for  a  devoted  loyalty  to  an  unvselfish 
principle.  The  reply  of  Jesus,  “  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve,”  recognizes 
the  will  of  a  perfectly  benevolent  and  all-wise  Being  as 
that  alone  to  which  he  would  acknowledge  fealty.  What¬ 
ever  motives  and  courses  of  conduct  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  aims  and  purposes  of  such  a  Being  he  would 
adopt.  There  was  no  legitimate  alternative.  To  seek  to 
devise  one  would  be  both  a  descent  and  a  revolt.  It  would 
be  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  Tempter  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

The  Third  Temptation  —  following  Luke’s  order  —  has 
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been,  as  it  seems  to  me,  uniformly  misunderstood.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  many,  if  not  all  the  commentators,  it  consisted  in 
an  invitation  to  Jesus  to  prove  or  signalize  his  authority 
by  leaping  down  from  a  great  height  without  injury.  This 
seems  extremely  crude,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
<lisfavor  with  which  some  critics  view  the  whole  narrative. 
That  such  an  exploit  would  have  for  such  a  man  fascina¬ 
tion  enough  to  constitute  a  temptation  is  hardly  believ¬ 
able.  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  a  much  deeper  meaning, 
and  one,  moreover,  that  will  acc^^mt  for  its  position  at  the 
climax  of  Luke’s  series. 

The  First  Temptation  emphasizes  the  fact  that  no  phys¬ 
ical  need  can  excuse  a  man  for  evading  moral  obligations; 
the  Second,  that  personal  ambition  cannot  Justify  disloy¬ 
alty  to  one’s  highest  religious  and  ethical  standards.  Most 
of  the  more  conspicuous  sins  of  humanity  are  anticipated 
in  these  two  temptations.  The  one  is  especially  that  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant;  the  other,  that  of  the  intelligent 
and  forceful.  But  there  is  a  third  —  more  subtle,  more 
dangerous,  perhaps,  than  either  —  the  temptation  to  doubt 
the  moral  obligation  of  a  high  ethical  ideal;  and  that 
seems  to  be  illustrated  in  the  portion  of  the  narrative  we 
have  now  reached.  It  may  be  called  the  temptation  of  the 
conscientious  and  the  upright.  It  is  one  that  was  so  cer¬ 
tain  to  occur  under  the  circumstances,  and  lends  itself  so 
readily  to  all  the  details  of  the  narrative,  that  a  large 
measure  of  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  would  seem,  on  that  account  alone,  to  be  justified. 

The  three  are  thus  given  by  Luke  in  the  natural  order, 
—  in  the  order,  that  is,  in  which  they  would  be  likely  to 
make  themselves  felt  if  they  should  all  be  encountered  by 
the  same  individual.  First,  the  impulse  to  indulge  an  ani¬ 
mal  appetite  against  the  protests  of  the  better  nature ;  next, 
the  tendency  to  trample  under  foot  the  finer  moral  in¬ 
stincts  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  a  coveted  temporal  success; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  temptation  to  elude  the  interference 
of  the  moral  sense  by  impeaching  its  authority  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  ;  —  these  are  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  a  typical 
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human  soul  in  its  upward  progress;  and  it  is  an  epitome 
of  that  history  that  we  find  in  Christ’s  experiences  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  pinnacle  of  the  temple  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
was  a  formidable  place,  if  it  has  been  correctly  identified. 
To  make  room  for  the  building,  a  retaining  wall  was 
erected  from  the  valley  to  the  level  of  the  hilltop,  and  on 
the  space  thus  added  to  the  summit  a  part  of  the  temple 
rested.  From  the  roof  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the 
distance  is  said  to  have  been  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  —  a  dizzy  height,  not  much  less  than  that  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  more  than  twice  that  of  the  shaft 
on  Bunker  Hill,  very  trying  to  the  nerves  of  one  who 
should  stand  near  the  edge  and  venture  to  gaze  down  into 
the  abyss.  It  is  here  that  the  Third  Temptation  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  Jesus  was  familiar  with  the 
spot.  It  is  quite  credible  that  in  one  or  more  of  his  visits 
to  the  temple  he  had  found  his  way  to  this  appalling  preci¬ 
pice  and  cast  his  eyes  downward  into  the  void  at  his  feet. 
It  was  a  scene  that  would  impress  itself  on  his  memory 
and  reappear  perhaps  afterwards  in  his  dreams.  It  may 
be,  even,  that  he  had  felt  a  touch  of  that  strange  vertigo 
which,  like  a  species  of  mental  gravitation,  often  prompts 
men  to  leap  into  such  an  abyss. 

“  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 

Without  more  motive,  Into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms.” 

We  may  be  sure  that  such  an  experience  would  abide  with 
him  and  weave  itself,  as  occasion  offered,  into  his  similes 
and  comparisons.  And  the  time  had  now  come  when  it 
would  lend  itself  most  appropriately  in  aid  of  his  mental 
operations. 

The  two  victories  just  won  had  left  him  in  a  state  of 
complete  moral  isolation.  No  man  could  sympathize  with 
such  an  extreme  consecration  to  ideal  duty  as  he  had  just 
evinced.  To  endure  the  pangs  of  famine  —  and,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  of  every  physical  want  —  rather  than  swerve  one 
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jot  from  what  would  be  commonly  regarded  as  an  exag¬ 
gerated  fidelity,  to  magnify  the  sense  of  duty  until  it  com¬ 
pletely  shut  out  the  dazzling  prospect  of  a  world-wide 
temporal  dominion,  —  to  put  in  practice  such  standards  of 
moral  obligation,  and  to  obtrude  them  on  the  attention 
and  the  consciences  of  his  fellow  men,  was  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  ever  to  have  in  this  world  a  friend  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  term.  “  Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  be 
lonesome,”  wrote  a  noted  American  humorist.  But  there 
is  more  of  truth  than  of  humor  in  the  words,  more  of  pa¬ 
thos  than  of  laughter.  The  truth  that  was  in  them  had 
been  most  painfully  revealed  to  Jesus  nearly  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  before  they  were  penned.  He  alone  of  all  men  has 
been  able  to  realize  fully  how  complete  is  the  moral  soli¬ 
tude  in  which  he  must  live  who  conforms  his  conduct  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  standard  of  an  absolute  righteousness. 

As  he  reflected  on  the  unique  position  he  must  occupy 
henceforward  among  his  fellow  men  a  reminiscence  of  his 
experience  on  that  aerial  porch  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  as  a  most  expressive  analogy,  and  to  have  furnished 
him  the  figure  in  which  his  thought  clothed  itself.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  standing  on  a  like  giddy  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  moral  world,  in  all  the  loneliness  inherent  in 
the  earthly  locality.  Above  him  were  thd  silent  heavens, 
the  vacant  dome  of  the  omnipresent  sky,  with  all  its  sug¬ 
gestions  of  aloofness  and  depressive  distance.  No  one  was 
near  him  with  whom  he  could  hold  communion.  He  was 
alone  with  the  invisible  Father.  His  fellow  men  were  far 
beneath  him,  living  on  an  immeasurably  lower  plane,  sin¬ 
ning,  suffering,  pursuing  phantoms,  struggling  after  un¬ 
attainable  prizes  or  things  which  perish  with  the  using. 
No  sympathetic  voice,  no  friendly  salutation,  not  a  word 
of  appreciation  and  encouragement,  found  its  way  up  to 
him  from  that  valley  of  selfishness.  Devotion  to  a  divine 
ideal  had  taken  him  out  of  the  ranks  of  our  common  hu¬ 
manity.  He  must  live  infinitely  above  its  highest  level, 
shunned  by  all  who  dreaded  the  sdf-reproach  sure  to  be 
generated  by  contact  with  such  a  life,  by  all  to  whom  his 
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moral  aims  were  but  the  dreams  of  an  impracticable  vis¬ 
ionary,  by  all  whose  expectations  of  a  political  Messiah 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  content  themselves 
with  a  merely  spiritual  deliverer.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  “  He  led  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  set 
him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.”  They  simply  describe 
the  mental  imagery  by  which  he  depicted  to  himself  his 
own  elevation  into  a  state  of  moral  isolation. 

It  would  not  be  strange  under  such  circumstances  if  the 
question  should  have  shaped  itself  in  his  mind,  “  Is  it 
altogether  certain  that  my  standard  of  duty  is  not  too 
high?  Am  I  not  thrusting  moral  ideals  on  men  which 
are  unreasonable?  Is  anything  to  be  gained  by  an  ex¬ 
treme  interpretation  of  the  divine  law  which  is  likely  to 
alienate  my  disciples  from  me?  May  I  not  abate  some¬ 
what  from  the  strictness  of  its  requirements  in  order  to 
gain  a  more  friendly  hearing  for  myself  and  for  my  teach¬ 
ings?  ” 

Such  questions  were  not  without  a  certain  plausibility. 
Even  the  sacred  books  seemed  to  hint  at  impracticable 
moral  standards.  “  Be  not  righteous  over  much.  .  .  .  For 
why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself?”  Moreover,  was  he 
not  in  the  hands  of  I’rovidence?  Had  he  not  a  right  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  promise  of  angelic  guardian¬ 
ship?  If,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  mission, 
he  should  show  himself  somewhat  less  austere  in  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  wrongdoing,  would  not  God  see  to  it  that 
no  harm  resulted?  In  a  word,  when  so  much  was  at  stake 
might  not  a  little  wrong  be  done  in  order  that  a  great 
good  might  be  accomplished?  Or,  rather,  would  not  what 
should  be  done  for  such  an  end  cease  to  deserve  the  name 
of  wrong? 

This  is  a  temptation  from  which  the  best  of  men  are 
not  exempt,  —  especially  when  it  offers  itself  in  the  form 
indicated  in  the  last  question.  Here,  too,  it  was  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  existing  order  of  things  that  was  on  trial. 
Could  not  a  situation  occur  in  which  some  wrongdoing 
would  be  justifiable,  and,  therefore,  cease  to  be  wrongdoing? 
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Is  it  ever  commendable  to  lower  a  high  standard  of  duty  in 
an  effort  to  increase  one’s  moral  influence  over  others? 
These  are  the  queries  which  may  have  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  Jesus,  only  to  receive,  in  turn,  a  negative  answer. 

The  appeal  to  Scripture  with  which  he  met  the  last  of 
the  temptations,  “  Thou  shalt  not  make  trial  of  thy  God,” 
is  very  significant.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  man  must 
not  experiment  with  his  conscience.  His  highest  concep¬ 
tions  of  righteousness  must  be  put  in  practice,  not  pared 
down  in  the  hope  of  making  duty  easier.  That  his  moral 
sense  may  sometimes  impose  on  him  obligations  which  a 
more  enlightened  conscience  would  denounce  as  wrong,  is 
undeniable;  but  he  has  no  resource  save  to  follow  out  his 
own  idea  of  right.  When,  after  due  deliberation,  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  has  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  do  it,  and  to  trust  to  a  later  moral  growth  for 
the  correction  of  possible  errors  in  his  conclusions.  He 
has  no  right  to  substitute  the  deliverances  of  another  con¬ 
science, —  even  though  it  be  that  of  priest  or  minister  — 
for  those  of  his  own,  or  to  refuse  to  obey  the  voice  within 
him  merely  because  he  hopes  it  may  be  mistaken  in  its 
utterances.  The  correctness  of  his  moral  convictions  must 
be  tested  by  the  experiences  of  a  life  lived  in  conformity 
with  them. 

For  thirty  years  the  pathway  of  Jesus  had  been  “  along 
the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life.”  In  the  narrow  circle 
of  home  experiences  and  within  the  limited  range  of  an 
humble  vocation,  he  had  been  learning  his  moral  obliga¬ 
tions.  His  principles  had  been  formed,  his  conceptions  of 
duty  mature<l.  But  it  had  suddenly  dawned  upon  him 
that  to  put  them  in  practice  would  leave  him  without  al¬ 
lies  among  the  influential  classes,  without  appreciative 
companions  among  the  poor  and  lowly.  But  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  the  Messiah  he  would  need  both.  The 
mission  which  heaven  had  thrust  upon  him  threatened  to 
prove  a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  unless  it  should 
enlist  the  support  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole.  In 
such  a  hopeless  deadlock,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  between  the 
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commands  of  conscience  and  the  apparent  conditions  of 
success  it  was  inevitable  that  human  nature  should  ask 
the  question,  “  Is  it  not  allowable  in  such  an  emergency 
to  soften  somewhat  the  rigor  of  the  moral  law?  May  it 
not  be  true  that,  although  the  conscience  must  be  obeyed, 
as  a  general  rule,  there  are  exceptional  cases  where  its 
mandates  should  be  toned  down?  In  such  a  crisis  as  that 
which  I  am  now  facing,  when  perfect  obedience  to  the  di¬ 
vine  commandments  may  prevent  the  establishment  of  that 
universal  kingdom  which  the  prophets  have  foretold  and 
all  Israel  has  longed  for,  is  it  not  a  part  of  wisdom  to  adapt 
means  to  ends,  to  interi)ret  the  law  as  the  exigency  de¬ 
mands,  and  to  leave  it  to  Providence  to  avert  all  unwel¬ 
come  consequences?”  It  was  Bassanio’s  suggestion  an¬ 
ticipated  by  many  hundred  years: 

“  Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority. 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.” 

But  the  answer  came  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  a  clari¬ 
fied  moral  nature,  “  That  is  a  privilege  which  is  never  ac¬ 
corded  to  men  or  angels.  Trust  your  conscience.  Try  no 
experiments  with  it.  It  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  within 
the  human  soul.  There  is  no  way  in  which  He  can  be  wor¬ 
shiped  and  served  in  spirit  and  in  truth  save  by  installing 
it  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  your  conduct.” 

The  commentators,  therefore,  who  define  the  sin  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  temptation  as  that  of  presumption  are  not  far 
out  of  the  way;  but  thej'  err  in  making  that  presumption 
to  consist  in  an  actual  leap  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  in  a  childish  feat  of  wanton  bravado.  They  were  mis¬ 
led,  doubtless,  by  assuming  that  this  temptation  took  place 
in  Jerusalem  instead  of  the  wilderness  as  the  narrative  ir¬ 
resistibly  implies,  that  Jesus,  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
desert  to  which  he  had  betaken  himself,  wandered  about 
under  a  malign  supernatural  guidance,  to  be  tempted  dif¬ 
ferently  in  different  localities.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  journeys  occurred  only  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  paced 
to  and  fro  in  the  preoccupation  of  intense  thought,  or  sat 
in  the  shade  with  head  buried  in  his  hands,  a  prey  to  the 
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profoundest  introspection.  It  was  the  presumption  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  any  man  under  any  circumstances  would  be 
permitted  to  modify  the  supreme  law  of  right  that  Jesus 
found  it  necessary  to  guard  against,  the  presumption  of 
imagining  that  he  could  cast  himself  down  from  the  dizzy 
pinnacle  of  a  perfect  moral  ideal,  and  count  on  divine  pro¬ 
tection  to  save  him  from  too  great  a  fall.  It  is  not  incred¬ 
ible  that  it  was  in  this,  the  last  and  stealthiest  of  the 
Temptations,  that  he  arrived  at  that  confidence  in  the  ab¬ 
solute  immutability  of  the  divine  revelations  of  duty  which 
he  afterwards  expressed  so  uncompromisingly  in  the  dec¬ 
laration,  “  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away 
than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail,”  —  for  in  those 
words  is  summed  up  the  lesson  or  that  momentous  spir¬ 
itual  struggle. 

It  is,  tlierefore,  a  psychological  truth  which  Luke  has 
preserved  by  adding  to  his  account  the  significant  state¬ 
ment  that  the  devil  “  departed  from  him  for  a  season/*  It 
is  psychologically  true  because  it  indicates  in  few  words 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  every  moral  victory.  It  is  won, 
not  by  a  single  battle  which  exterminates  opposition,  but 
by  a  lifelong  campaign,  which  begins  with  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  two  principles,  and  is  continued  indefinitely  by 
the  efforts  of  the  conquering  principle  to  extend  its  sway 
over  each  successive  act  of  the  will  as  it  comes  along.  The 
Three  Temptations  were  only  the  first  battles  in  a  series, 
which  were  fought  over  a  choice  of  moral  ideals.  But  to 
bring  every  detail  of  the  subsequent  conduct  into  harmony 
with  the  ideals  adopted,  was  to  carry  the  inward  conflict 
—  though  with  the  prestige  of  an  overwhelming  initial  suc¬ 
cess  —  into  all  the  manifoM  vicissitudes  and  emergencies 
of  his  eventful  public  career. 

His  cousciousness  of  an  ability  ever  present  to  escape 
from  dangerous  or  uncomfortable  situations  by  drawing  on 
a  reserve  fund  of  power  —  which  is  the  First  Temptation 
generalized  —  is  ever  cropping  out  in  his  acts  and  utter¬ 
ances,  and  suggests  the  constant  temptation  to  make  short 
cuts  to  desired  results,  to  shake  off,  for  the  time  being,  the 
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burdensome  yoke  of  slow  human  processes.  He  describe<l 
it,  in  his  well-known  style,  as  an  ability  to  summon  to  his 
aid  “  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels.” 

The  Second  Temptation  also  reappears  again  and  again; 
for  the  wider  his  fame  and  the  stronger  his  hold  on  the 
masses  became,  the  more  real  must  have  seemed  to  him  the 
possibility  of  political  eminence  and  dominion.  The  vol¬ 
canic  fires  which  burst  forth  with  such  terrific  violence  in 
Hadrian’s  reign,  were  already  rumbling  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  people  were  only  waiting  for  the  leader  whom 
their  prophets  had  taught  them  to  expect,  in  order  to  as¬ 
sert  the  independence  which  they  fought  for  so  fiercely  a 
hundred  years  later.  With  his  disciples  confidently  antici¬ 
pating  a  division  among  themselves  of  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  with  the  peo]>le  only 
nee<ling  a  little  moi*e  encouragement  in  order  to  seat  him 
on  a  throne  by  violence,  more  than  once  during  his  short 
public  career  he  must  have  stood  again  on  the  mountain 
from  which  he  had  already  seen  the  glories  of  an  earthly 
dominion  unroll  themselves  before  him  as  a  prize  which 
was  within  his  reach.  More  than  once  must  he  have  re¬ 
newed  the  struggle  in  the  wilderness  in  a  successful  en¬ 
deavor  to  subordinate  a  natural  ambition  to  the  unselfish 
line  of  policy  whch  he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 

And  the  Third  Temptation,  —  how  often  must  he  have 
been  called  upon  to  resist  it  in  his  frequent  encounters 
with  the  machinations  of  the  ruling  classes!  Why  stir 
up  nee<lless  enmity  against  himself  by  denouncing  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  scribes  and  IMiarisees,  when  by  showing 
a  little  indulgence  towards  their  faults  he  might  enlist 
their  powerful  support  on  his  side?  Why  not  humor' some¬ 
what  the  mistaken  Messianic  expectations  of  the  rabble, 
and  by  so  doing  keep  in  his  train  of  nominal  disciples  those 
whose  zeal  he  was  forever  chilling  by  his  blunt  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  truth?  Such  questions  he  may  have  involun¬ 
tarily  framed  within  his  mind  again  and  again  as  he 
realized  more  and  more  clearly  how  little  sympathy  there 
was  among  his  countrymen  with  his  spiritual  conceptions 
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of  the  Messianic  oflSce.  But  his  answer  was  ever  the  same. 
He  must  not  leap  down  from  the  supernal  height  of  his 
own  faultless  moral  ideals  in  the  illusory  hope  of  working 
to  better  advantage  on  the  lower  level  of  ordinary  human 
conduct.  He  must  not  expect  God  to  connive  at  any  in¬ 
fraction  of  His  own  law,  no  matter  how  small  it  might  be 
made  to  appear. 

The  ministration  of  the  angels  which,  according  to  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark,  followed  these  moral  victories,  is  likely  to 
be  as  figurative  as  the  rest  of  the  episode.  It  has  its  anal¬ 
ogies  in  the  exj)eriences  of  every  mind  which  has  conquered 
its  lower  impulses.  No  Roman  triumph  is  accorded  to 
such  victories.  Generally  they  fail  to  win  applause  or 
even  appreciation.  But  the  consciousness  of  character 
strengthened,  of  manhood  preserved,  of  a  peace  that  pass- 
eth  understanding,  which  follow  them,  may  well  be  likened 
•to  the  soft  breath  from  the  fluttering  pinions  of  angel 
guardians  who  have  been  sent  forth  to  minister  unto  the 
heirs  of  salvation. 
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“  Art  thon  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  an¬ 
other?”  This  question  of  Jolm  the  Baptist  was  a  natural 
and  legitimate  one.  John,  indee<l,  had  said,  “  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease,”  but  John  never  supposed 
that  his  career  would  end  with  a  long  imprisonment  in  a 
dungeon  and  a  criminaPs  death.  The  thought  would  be  in¬ 
sistent,  “  If  Jesus  is  the  Me.ssiah,  why  is  he  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  his  forerunner?  Is  not  the  release  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  a  sign  and  creilential  of  the  true  Messiah  ?  ”  That 
even  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  given  so  wonderful  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  office  and  character  and  work  of  Jesus,  should 
in  his  prison  be  subject  to  despondency,  impatience,  and 
doubt,  is  not  to  be  womlered  at.  There  was  a  gentle  re¬ 
buke  in  the  answer  which  Jesus  sent  back  to  him,  but  this 
was  followed  by  a  splendid  eulogy  upon  the  greatness  of 
John’s  character. 

The  question  w'hich  John  asked  lof  Jesus  is  being  asked 
to-day  in  a  slightly  different  form :  Is  Christianity  the  re¬ 
ligion  that  was  to  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  Is 
there  to  be  some  other  religion  more  satisfying  in  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  human  need,  richer  in  its  promise  of  health  and 
happiness  for  the  individual,  and  offering  a  quicker  and 
surer  remedy  for  the  economic  and  social  ills  of  the  race? 
The  question  is  again  a  legitimate  one.  We  recall  a  noon¬ 
day  sermon  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  in  the 
course  of  w^hich  the  preacher,  Phillips  Brooks,  remarked: 
“  If  I  can  find  any  being  w'ho  will  lead  me  higher  and 
farther  than  the  Christ,  I  will  drop  the  hand  of  the  Christ 
and  follow  that  being.”  Is  there,  then,  or  will  there  be, 
any  other  religion,  or  any  substitute  for  religion,  or  any 
improvement  upon  Christianity,  that  will  lead  us  higher 
and  farther?  Is  Christianity  the  final  religion,  nee<ling 
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only  to  be  more  clearly  apprehended  and  more  fully  ap¬ 
plied,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  Some  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  finality  of  Christianity  may  be  suggested. 

1.  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  because  it  is  the 
most  historical  of  all  religions.  In  no  other  religion  can 
there  be  traced  centuries  of  preparation  in  the  education 
of  a  people,  leading  up  to  the  supreme  revelation  in  the 
fullness  of  time.  The  Word  was  made  fiesh,  the  creed  was 
wrought  “  in  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds,”  and  the  message 
of  the  gospel  was  written  in  letters  large  and  plain  across 
the  face  of  human  history.  Scholars  have  pointed  out  some 
close  affinities  between  Christianitj’  and  the  mystery  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  time  which  centerefl  about  the  dying  and 
rising  of  the  god  of  vegetation,  but  these  mystery  religions 
lackeil  historical  foundation  as  well  as  moral  power  and 
have  passed  away;  while  in  Christianity  alone,  as  a  critic 
has  remarke<l,  there  is  “  the  connection  of  a  religious 
principle  with  a  Person  who  had  walke<l  upon  earth  and 
suffered  death.”  So  deeply  is  Christianity  embedded  in 
history  that  everj^  historic  event,  by  believer  and  unbe¬ 
liever  alike,  is  date<l  backward  and  forward  from  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  its  Founder.  In  other  religions  we  find  beautiful 
ideas,  golden  maxims  for  conduct,  and  evidences  of  the 
reaching  out  of  the  soul  after  God,  but  Christianity  alone 
has  its  Calvarj'  and  Easter  Day,  the  great  historic  events 
upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  world  rest. 

2.  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  because  it  is  the 
most  exclusive  of  all  religions.  At  a  time  when  eclecticism 
in  religion  was  common  and  the  cult  of  new  deities  was 
fashionable,  Christianity  waged  undying  warfare  against 
polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  early  Christians,  under  pain 
of  persecution  and  death,  refused  to  compromise  with  legal¬ 
ism,  with  emperor  worship,  or  with  polytheism  in  any  form. 
We  admire  to-day  the  lofty  teaching  of  Plato  and  Cicero 
and  Plotinus,  but  no  one  of  these  raised  an  effective  pro¬ 
test  against  the  dominant  polytheism.  When  Neoplaton¬ 
ism  is  recommended  to-day  as  of  almost  coordinate  value 
with  Christianity,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  words  of  Harnack : 
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“  Christianity  really  did  away  with  polytheism,  whereas 
the  Neoplatonic  philosopliy  of  I’orjjhyry  did  not  possess 
the  courage  for  that;  herein  lay  the  greatest  difference. 
This  religious  philosophy  lacked  the  power  of  exclusive¬ 
ness,  and  of  that  lack  it  died.”  Christianity  is  inclusive 
in  its  program  of  making  disciples  of  all  nations,  but  this* 
can  be  accomplished  only  as  Christianity  is  kept  free 
from  compromising  admixture.  The  exclusiveness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  feature  which  it  shares  with  Mohammedanism 
alone,  is  one  reason  for  believing  in  its  finality. 

3.  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  because  of  all  re¬ 
ligions  it  is  the  most  persistently  vital.  The  vitality  of  a 
movement  is  shown  by  its  continuous  growth  in  the  face 
of  opposition.  Christian  history  for  twenty  centuries  has 
been  marked  by  persecution  and  opposition,  but  the  failure 
of  this  opposition  may  be  well  summarize<l  in  the  words 
of  the  Pharisees:  “Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing? 
Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him.”  Two  thousand  years 
ago  there  were  no  Christians;  now  thirty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  inhabitants  are  adherents  of  Christianity. 
A  few  weeks  after  Christ  was  crucified  the  disciples  were 
preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  I’ersecution  scat¬ 
tered  instead  of  quenching  the  fire,  and  the  bitterest  op¬ 
ponent  of  Christianity  became  a  flaming  herald  of  the 
Cross.  Martyrdoms  in  the  arena  made  converts  for  the 
faith,  and  humble  Christians  praying  in  caves  and  cata¬ 
combs  proved  stronger  than  the  Emperor  upon  the  throne. 
The  Christian  conquest  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  regarde<l 
as  the  miracle  of  historj’,  but  it  is  paralleled  by  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  modem  missions  in  India,  where  ten  thousand  con¬ 
verts  are  added  each  month,  and  in  other  heathen  lands. 
Periods  of  decline  and  corruption  in  the  church  have  been 
succeeded  by  movements  of  mighty  revival.  The  Coperai- 
can  discovery,  the  evolution  theory,  the  rise  of  Biblical 
criticism,  and,  lastly,  the  Great  War,  were  all  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  as  giving  the  deathblow  to  Christianity;  but  it 
is  confident,  alive,  and  aggressive,  to-day.  The  persistent 
vitality  of  Christianity  was  strikingly  acknowletlged  by  an 
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agnostic  writer,  Mr.  William  Archer,  in  the  Rationalist 
Press  Association  Annual: — 

“The  Gospel  miracles  which  are  cited  among  its  evi¬ 
dences  are  the  veriest  trifles  compared  with  the  authentic, 
undeniable  miracle  of  Christianity’s  mere  existence.  .  .  . 
Subjected  to  a  bombardment  of  unexampled  violence  from 
every  point  of  the  material  and  moral  universe,  it  shows 
never  a  sign  of  surrender.  .  .  .  Blown  sky-high  to-day  it 
presents  an  unbroken  and  smiling  surface  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
No  other  religion,  be  it  remembered,  is  subjected  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  ordeal.  ...  It  is  the  survivtil  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  realistic  atmosphere  of  the  West  that  is 
such  an  amazing  and  impressive  phenomenon.  Defenses  it 
has  none;  its  last  bastions  were  pulverized  at  least  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  But  still  it  rears  its  head,  serene,  arrogant, 
undismayed.  ...  It  is  just  here  that  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  miracle.” 

Survival  in  itself  neeil  not  demonstrate  truth  or  even  moral 
fitness.  But  this  miracle  not  only  of  the  survival  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  thus  strikingly  expressed  by  an  unbeliever,  but  of 
its  continuous  growth,  is  an  evidence  that  it  is  the  final 
religion. 

4.  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  because  it  meets 
the  needs  of  the  most  people.  It  is  adapted  to  all  periods 
in  human  life.  It  is  for  the  child,  ,with  its  trustfulness  and 
its  tender  affection ;  for  the  young  man,  with  his  aspiration 
and  ambition  to  do  a  worthy  work  in  the  world;  for  the 
man  of  middle  life,  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day ;  and  for  the  old  man,  who,  when  friends  have  gone  be¬ 
fore,  and  business  no  longer  engrosses,  can  say,  “  My  sun 
seta  to  .rise  again.”  It  is  for  rich  and  poor,  Greek  and 
barbarian,  bond  and  free.  It  crosses  all  boundaries  that 
time,  geography,  race,  culture,  or  temperament  can  set  up. 
It  is  for  the  mystical  East  and  the  practical  West,  for  the 
emotional  South  and  the  intellectual  North.  The  gates 
are  open  for  each  one  of  these  temperaments,  according  to 
the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  said  that  the  pillars  of 
a  bridge  in  an  i  Austrian  city  are  carved  to  represent  the 
different  offices  of  the  Christ.  The  laborer  in  the  early 
morning  pauses  before  Christ  the  Carpenter;  the  farmer. 
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driving  his  flock  to  market,  bows  before  Christ  the  Good 
Shepherd ;  the  children,  hurrying  to  school,  worship  Christ 
the  Teacher;  while  the  invalid,  seeking  the  genial  rays  of 
the  sun,  prays  to  Christ  the  Great  Physician.  Christianity 
is  for  the  workshop  and  the  closet  of  prayer,  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  festival  as  well  as  the  chamber  of  afliiction  and  the 
house  of  mourning.  The  imperial  sweep  of  its  Great  Com¬ 
mission  embraces  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  all  the 
ages  of  time.  The  universal  adaptability  of  Christianity  is 
an  argument  for  its  finality. 

5.  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  because  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  in  its  teaching.  Some  religions  like 
Hinduism  draw  a  vertical  line,  teaching  the  virtues  of  con¬ 
templation  and  devotion;  while  others  like  Confucianism 
draw  a  horizontal  line,  emphasizing  the  duties  of  social 
life.  Christianity  makes  love  to  God  the  first  commandment, 
but  connects  with  it  inseparably  the  duty  of  love  to  man. 
“  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?”  A  full-orbeil 
Christianity  teaches  alike  the  faith  taught  by  Paul,  the 
love  taught  by  John,  and  the  goo<l  works  taught  by  James. 
Its  parables,  such  as  those  of  the  Pearl,  of  the  Lost  Sheep, 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  have 
created  an  enthusiasm  finding  different  exj)ression  in  differ¬ 
ent  ages  of  the  church,  —  now  in  the  anchorite’s  passion  for 
personal  holiness,  now  in  the  evangelist’s  passion  for  souls, 
now  in  the  philanthropist’s  passion  to  relieve  suffering, 
and  now  in  the  refonner’s  passion  for  social  righteousness 
which  is  gripping  the  church  of  to-day.  Christianity  unites 
the  two  ideals  of  holiness  and  happiness,  but  puts  holiness 
first,  as  in  its  great  command  “  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  It  sets  before  us  the  inspiring  hopes  of  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  God,  and  of  likeness  to  Christ,  and  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  but  always  so  as  to  bear  directly  and  powerfully 
upon  the  humblest  and  most  practical  duties  of  everyday 
life.  “  Be  ye  stedfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.”  The  comprehensiveness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  teaching,  needing  no  supplement  as  the  world’s 
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thought  advances,  but  guiding  the  world’s  advance,  is  an 
evidence  that  it  is  the  final  religion. 

6.  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  because  it  deals 
most  seriously  with  the  problem  of  sin.  Without  sin  in  its 
various  foniis  of  selfishness,  gi*eed,  cruelty,  lust,  and  de¬ 
ceit,  earth  would  be  almost  a  paradise,  there  would  be  few 
problems  to  solve,  and  the  dangers  which  menace  our  civ¬ 
ilization  would  disappear.  It  is  useless  to  deny  sin,  as  is 
done  by  some  modern  sects,  or  to  treat  it  lightly,  as  has 
been  the  tendency  of  moralists  from  Socrates  down.  The 
attitude  of  Christian  Science,  especially  in  war  time,  re¬ 
calls  the  experience  of  the  geologist  seeking  to  collect  funds 
from  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  earthquakes.  He  was  met  with  the  answer :  “  For¬ 
get  it.  There  ai*e  no  earthquakes.”  To  deny  sin  or  to 
camoufiage  it  under  another  name  does  not  remove  its  guilt 
or  prevent  its  havoc  in  human  life. 

Time  will  not  remove  the  guilt  of  sin,  nor  stifie  the  accu¬ 
sations  of  conscience.  Respectability  will  not  cover  sin. 
The  judge  in  John  Masefield’s  poem,  after  sentencing  to 
death  a  mere  boy  who  in  a  passion  of  jealousy  had  killed 
his  rival,  kneels  in  his  private  office  and  prays : — 

"  O  God,  Thou  knowest  I’m  as  blind  as  he, 

As  blind,  as  frantic,  not  so  single,  worse. 

Only  'Thy  pity  spared  me  from  the  fcurse. 

Thy  pity,  and  Thy  mercy,  God,  did  save. 

Thy  bounteous  gifts,  not  any  grace  of  mine. 

From  all  the  pitfalls  leading  to  the  grave. 

From  all  the  death-feasts  with  the  husks  and  swine. 
God,  Who  hast  given  me  all  things,  now  make  shine 
Bright  in  this  sinner’s  heart  that  he  may  see. 

God,  take  this  poor  boy’s  spirit  back  to  Thee.” 

Morality  will  not  satisfy  the  conscience.  Discerning  souls 
can  only  say  with  Whittier,  the  Sir  Galahad  of  American 
song : — 

”  Let  the  thick  curtain  fall; 

I  better  know  than  all 
How  little  I  have  gained. 

How  vast  the  unattained.” 
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At  the  Cross  alone  has  sin  been  dealt  with  adequately. 
The  Great  War  has  taught  men  anew  the  lesson  of  redemp¬ 
tion  through  sacrifice.  There  are  some  who  even  in  the 
pulpit  decry  the  crudities  of  a  “  blood  theology,”  and 
would  have  Jesus  come  down  from  the  cross.  If  Jesus  had 
not  been  manifested  at  the  end  of  the  ages  to  put  away  sin, 
and  to  make  other  sacrifices  forever  obsolete,  by  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  himself,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  critics  as 
well  as  ourselves  would  be  bowing  down  before  heathen 
altars,  trying  by  the  blood  of  animal  sacrifice  to  make 
atonement  for  our  sins.  The  fact  that  Christianity  alone 
has  diagnosed  the  moral  disorder  of  man’s  nature,  and 
alone  has  supplied  a  remedy  which  satisfies  the  demands 
of  the  Divine  law  and  of  the  human  conscience,  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  the  final  religion. 

7.  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  because  it  answers 
the  most  problems.  Take  the  problem  of  suffering  forced 
upon  the  world  as  it  is  draining  the  cup  of  bitteraess 
j)ressed  uj)on  it  by  the  war.  To  deny  or  ignore  it  is  to  as¬ 
sume  an  artificial  pose  whch  can  be  maintained  only  at 
the  expense  of  intellectual  integrity.  The  will-to-believe 
that  there  is  no  suffering  is  in  this  case  the  will-to-make- 
believe,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
“  it  does  hurt.”  Christianity  affords  no  theoretical  solu¬ 
tion,  but  sheds  upon  the  problem  a  softening  light.  It  offers 
hope  to  the  downcast,  and  a  beatitude  to  the  mourner, 
and  promises  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.  The  plowshare  of  affliction  is  to  make 
the  soil  more  fertile,  the  fiery  trial  is  to  refine  the  silver 
until  it  reflects  the  Divine  image.  We  must  still  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight;  but,  looking  at  the  Cross  and  the  Res¬ 
urrection,  we  have  assurance  that  God  shares  our  sorrow 
and  can  deliver  us  from  it.  Spiritism  affords  a  fitful  and 
uncertain  gleam  as  it  seeks  to  “  widen  the  chinks  ”  and  to 
let  in  the  light  from  the  future  world.  In  the  gospel  alone 
life  and  inmiortality  are  brought  to  light;  death  loses  its 
sting  and  the  grave  its  victory  and  the  undiscovered  coun¬ 
try  is  changed  into  the  Father’s  house.  By  the  transform- 
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ing  light  which  it  sheds  into  the  dark  places  of  human 
experience,  Christianity  commends  itself  as  the  final  re¬ 
ligion. 

8.  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  because  it  has  in  it 
the  most  saving  power.  It  can  reach  down  to  the  despair¬ 
ing  and  the  outcast  and  lift  him  up  to  self-respect,  strength 
of  character,  and  useful  service  for  his  fellow  men.  Its 
masterpieces  have  often  been  made  of  unpromising  ma¬ 
terial.  The  chief  of  sinners  becomes  the  chief  of  apostles. 
John  Newton,  a  blasphemer  and  a  “  slave  of  slaves,”  sings 
the  sweetest  songs  of  Christian  devotion.  When  General 
William  Booth  started  his  mission  in  London  he  was  asked 
where  he  would  find  his  Christian  workers,  and  he  replied, 
“  In  the  saloons  and  dance  halls.”  A  Chinese  woman,  a 
moral  and  physical  wreck  from  opium,  who  sold  her 
daughter  for  means  to  obtain  the  drug,  told  a  missionary: 
“  I  am  not  a  woman ;  I  am  a  devil.”  The  missionary,  now 
in  this  country  hears  that  the  same  woman  is  now  “  well 
and  fat  and  happy-looking.”  “  The  blind  receive  their 
sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.”  The  dynamic  quality  of  the 
gospel  is  its  chief  recommendation.  It  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  and  so  approves  itself  as  the  final 
religion. 

Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  who  is  classed  as  a  freethinker, 
said :  “  In  my  opinion  the  Christian  religion  is  being 
enormously  strengthened  in  its  noblest  features  by  this 
war.  .  .  .  We  are  fighting  for  what  we  all  recognize  as  the 
permanent  and  indisputable  essence  of  Christian  moral¬ 
ity.”  Few  thoughtful  men  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
excellence  of  Christian  ethics,  the  desirability  of  its  more 
general  application,  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over 
non-Christian  religions,  or  its  power  to  lift  the  individual 
from  degradation  and  sin.  But  what  of  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  cure  the  corporate  ills  of  humanity  and  to 
allay  the  strife  of  classes  and  races  and  nations?  Is  there 
at  any  rate,  when  we  think  soberly,  any  prospect  that  it 
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will  do  this?  We  may  say  negatively  that  there  is  no 
other  hope  for  humanity  or  civilization  than  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Christian  principles  to  social  problems  and  to 
international  relationships.  In  the  light  of  the  war  we 
now  see  that  science  has  no  panacea  for  social  ills  and  can 
give  no  assurance  of  human  progress.  Science  may  easily 
be  transformed  into  a  sort  of  devil’s  laboratory  and  agency 
of  destruction.  Edison  said  that  invention  would  abolish 
poverty,  but  in  the  hands  of  cruelty  and  greed  it  may  be 
terribly  destructive  of  wealth  and  saddle  the  world  with 
an  enormous  burden  of  debt,  and,  apart  from  the  restraints 
of  Christian  morality,  may  become  the  Frankenstein  of 
civilization.  A  bigger  pile  of  accumulated  wealth  may 
mean  a  fiercer  struggle  to  possess  it.  Our  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  cause  of  discontent  and  strife  between  the 
classes,  and  commercial  rivalrj^  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  war. 
Ease  of  intercourse  multiplies  the  sources  of  friction  and 
may  bind  the  nations  together  in  a  bundle  of  death  in¬ 
stead  of  life.  Diplomacy,  it  may  be  said,  can  devise  a 
league  of  nations,  but  the  only  advantage  of  a  league  of 
nations  over  the  old  system  of  a  “balance  of  power”  is 
that  such  a  league  is  founded  on  the  Christian  principles 
of  protection  to  the  weak,  justice  to  the  oppressed,  the 
guarantee  of  liberty  to  all,  and  the  suppression  of  war. 
It  is  further  apparent  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
effective  in  securing  these  objects  only  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  Christian  sentiment  in  the 
nations  who  control  it.  The  only  solution  for  the  ills  of 
humanity  lies  in  the  application,  to  the  modem  situation, 
of  good  old-fashioned,  Golden-Rule,  Good- Samaritan  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

"  Solution  there  is  none 
Save  in  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christ  alone." 

That  Christianity  will  triumph  on  the  broader  field  of  so¬ 
cial  and  international  relationships  is  only  a  faith;  that 
the  only  hope  of  humanity  is  in  such  a  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  become  a  certainty. 
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Christianity  approves  itself  as  the  final  religion  when 
it  is  compared  with  naturalistic  substitutes  for  relig¬ 
ion.  When  foolish  men  or  nations  say  in  their  heart  that 
there  is  no  God,  or  when  they  adopt  a  lower  than  the 
Christian  conception  of  God,  they  become  corrupt  and  do 
abominable  works  and  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 
Christianity  likewise  commends  itself  as  the  final  religion 
when  compared'  with  any  or  all  of  the  ethnic  faiths.  It 
supplies  their  lacks  and  excels  their  excellencies.  But, 
once  more,  Christianity  is  the  final  religion  when  com¬ 
pared  with  its  foi*erunner,  Judaism.  To-day,  as  of  old, 
the  Jew  faces  the  question,  “  When  the  Messiah  cometh, 
will  he  do  more  signs  than  these?”  Will  he  more  strik¬ 
ingly  or  appropriately  fulfill  prophecy?  Will  he  speak 
more  convincingly  or  more  tenderly  about  God  and  heaven, 
about  sin  and  sorrow?  Will  he  show  us  a  purer  and 
loftier  ideal  of  character?  Will  he  teach  with  more 
authority,  or  present  a  more  inspiring  and  practical  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  guidance  of  men  and  nations,  than  is  found  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  law  of  love?  Will 
he  do  more  signs  than  these,  more  works  of  compassion 
and  power?  The  Jew  is  confronted  with  the  dilemma 
either  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  coming  one,  or  that 
they  cannot  look  for  another.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
Jews  have  abandoned  the  Messianic  hope  or  say  that  peace 
or  religious  free<lom  is  their  Messiah. 

The  final  religion  cannot  be  founded  by  a  lawgiver,  for 
the  law  may  be  criticized  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  future 
ages  and  amended  or  superseded.  The  law  made  nothing 
perfect,  and  was  indeed  adapted  to  the  moral  childhood 
of  the  race.  Nor  can  the  final  religion  be  founded  by  a 
prophet,  for  another  prophet  may  arise  after  him,  with 
more  entrancing  visions,  with  deeper  spiritual  insight,  and 
with  fuller  revelation  of  God’s  purposes  and  of  Go<l’s  love. 

The  final  religion  was  founded  by  One  who  came  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  law  and  to  write  the  law  of  love  on  human  hearts.^ 
It  was  founded  by  One  who  was  the  central  theme  of 
prophecy,  the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  light,  and  the 
Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  307.  3 
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express  image  of  his  love,  whose  words  will  never  pass 
away  because  he  will  never  pass  away.  It  jwas  founded 
by  One  who  in  his  death  upon  the  cross  and  in  his  inter¬ 
cession  perfectly  fulfills  the  ideas  of  priesthood  and  sac¬ 
rifice.  It  was  founded  by  One  whose  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom  and  whose  dominion  will  endure  to 
all  generations. 


EDUCATION  VERSUS  ENLIGHTENMENT 

CHARLES  W.  SUPER 
ATHENS,  OHIO 

Most  persons,  when  they  see  a  book  or  an  article  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  is  popularly  called  education,  at  once  take 
it  for  granted  that  its  contents  have  no  value  for  them. 
But  the  indifferent  are  of  several  classes.  One  class  regard 
the  subject  not  only  as  written  to  death  but  as  laid  in  its 
quiet  grave.  Many  of  these  are  teachers.  They  may  be 
called  the  Weary  Ones.  A  very  large  majority  of  our 
teachers  are  young  women.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  very 
few  of  these  will  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  by  the 
time  they  are  forty.  Their  occupation  being  merely  tem¬ 
porary  they  have  little  interest  in  their  work  and  do  not 
much  differ  from  drudges.  Not  many  years  ago  I  heard 
one  of  these  school-keepers  say :  “  When  I  have  been  in 

the  schoolroom  all  day  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  book.” 

Among  the  men  the  case  is  somewhat  but  not  materi¬ 
ally  better.  They  may  be  called  the  Wary  Ones.  They  en¬ 
deavor  to  improve  their  minds,  at  least  in  a  limited  way, 
until  they  have  reached  the  acme  of  their  promotion ;  then 
they  stagnate,  cease  to  study  and  even  to  read.  Thence¬ 
forth  they  adopt  as  their  rule  of  conduct  the  familiar  in¬ 
junction  “  Hold  the  fort.”  Many  of  these  men  can  be  found 
who  have  no  book  in  their  library  that  has  not  been  do¬ 
nated  to  them  by  the  publishers.  Not  widely  different  is 
the  case  of  many  college  professors  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  forty.  They  read  the  same  lectures  over  and 
over  again  until  their  manuscript  is  not  indeed  hoary  with 
age  but  yellowed,  if  not  mellowed,  by  time.  More  care  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  those  teachers  who  have  charge 
of  laboratory  work.  But  this  too  can  be  shirked.  A  prom¬ 
inent  professor  in  one  of  our  leading  colleges  said  some 
years  ago :  “  The  statutes  of  this  institution  require  the 

members  of  the  faculty  to  examine  their  students  at  least 
twice  a  year,  but  they  do  not  require  them  to  examine  their 
papers.” 
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A  comparatively  small  number  of  teachers  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  Wise  Ones.  Early  in  their  career  they 
form  certain  opinions  or  formulate  theories,  for  the  most 
part  adopted  from  their  teachers,  which  they  imagine  to 
be  the  final  word  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  they  never  revise  or  change  their  opinions. 

This  state  of  mind  is  largely  an  importation  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Many  young  men  who  studied  in  that  country 
became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pattern  after  the  German  model  .in  matters  e<lu- 
cational  and  all  would  be  well.  The  war  threw  everything 
into  discard,  and  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  status 
which  will  compel  us  to  begin  all  over  again.  Everybody, 
or  almost  everv’body,  is  dissatisfied,  —  the  public,  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  learners.  This  state  of  distrust  is  unjustified. 
The  German  educational  system  is  just  as  good  as  it  was 
suppose<l  to  be.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  suggest  radical 
improvements  or  to  produce  similar  remarkable  results  by 
any  other  method.  German  methods  are  correct:  the  ends 
towards  which  they  were  directed  were  intrinsically  wrong. 
We  should  ^Iways  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  learn  even  from  an  enemy.  It  is  an  uncontroverted 
fact  that  the  German  student  who  enters  the  university 
is  better  equipped  with  knowletlge,  and  has  a  more  care¬ 
fully  trained  mind,  than  the  majority  of  our  college  grad¬ 
uates.  Because  much  of  this  knowledge  has  a  merely 
sentimental  value  and  was  ornamental  rather  than  useful, 
the  Emperor  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  a  large  part  of 
it,  or  rather  the  acquired  mental  eflSciency,  to  practical 
use.  But  as  he  could  not  discard  long-established  cus¬ 
toms  —  perhaps  in  this  case  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so  —  he 
essayed  to  turn  use  and  wont  in  new  directions,  and  to 
cause  the  old  to  give  way  to  the  new  very  gradually.  The 
movement  was  not  necessarily  wrong;  the  wrong  was  in 
the  ends  toward  which  it  was  directed. 

After  the  reformatory  impulse  had  made  much  progress, 
Loyola  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  effectually  counteracted. 
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For  centuries  the  new  system  was  admitted  to  be  the  best 
of  the  time,  and  even  Protestants  borrowed  largely  from 
it.  We  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  Jesuits 
for  their  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  they  began  to  turn  their  accumulated  power 
and  their  organization  to  ends  that  had  very  little  con¬ 
nection  with  education,  and  the  Order  paid  the  penalty. 
Like  the  Jesuits,  the  Germans,  under  the  lead  of  Prussia, 
a  country  that  never  took  the  lead  in  anything  good,  be¬ 
gan  to  direct  their  energies  toward  world  conquest;  and 
the  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Just  as 
the  Jesuits  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  church,  that  is 
on  theirs,  than  on  Christianity,  so  the.  Germans  placed  a 
higher  value  on  political  and  economic  supremacy  than 
upon  international  justice;  and  the  consequences  were  in¬ 
evitable  sooner  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  most  radical  vice  in  the  German  educational 
system,  as  practiced  under  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor, 
was  implicit  in  the  teaching  of  its  national  history.  The 
young  were  taught  only  so  much  of  the  history  of  their 
country  as  it  was  thought  “  expedient  for  them  to  know.” 
As  long  as  Germany  consisted  of  a  number  of  states  that 
were  often  at  war  with  one  another,  there  was  little  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  historian  of  one  state  to  conceal  or  to 
justify  the  evil  deeds  of  another.  But  after  Prussia  had 
gained  the  paramountcy,  there  was  gra<lually  brought 
about  a  sort  of  general  consensus  that  unpleasant  facts 
must  not  be  placed  before  the  youth  of  the  land,  or  they 
must  be  explained  away,  or  justified.  The  German  people 
were  fully  aware  of  the  ills  their  local  patriotism  brought 
upon  them.  Many  of  their  writers  freely  acknowledged 
that  their  misfortunes  were  largely  due  to  governments 
over  which  the  people  had  no  control.  The  Prussians, 
with  all  their  admiration  for  soldiers,  have  a  hard  case  to 
handle  when  they  seek  for  military  heroes  among  their 
rulers.  Frederick  the  Great  is  the  only  name  on  their  list 
which  can  be  placed  among  the  highest.  But  his  career 
was  darkened  by  so  much  perfidy,  brutality,  and  selfish- 
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uess  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  much  that  is  heroic  in 
his  career ;  for  mere  personal  courage  is  not  heroism.  Ger¬ 
man  writers  are  wont  to  indulge  in  fierce  denunciations 
of  the  avarice  and  disdain  displayed  by  Napoleon  when  in 
their  countrj’^,  but  they  always  forget  to  remind  their  read¬ 
ers,  that  the  arrogance  of  the  conqueror  was  largely  due 
to  his  contempt  for  the  pusillanimity  and  inefficiency  of 
the  officers.  Moreover,  about  one  half  of  Germany  was 
usually  on  his  side.  Just  as  the  Prussian  military  caste 
was  responsible  for  the  calamities  that  have  befallen  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  whole,  so  the  same  brutal  caste  is  responsible 
for  deep  disgrace  into  which  the  entire  nation  has  been 
plunge<l.  It  seems  that  the  plain  people  have  at  length 
had  their  eyes  opened  by  the  bitter  lessons  of  experience. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Fi*ench  that  they  suf¬ 
fered  the  Napoleonic  legend  to  die.  In  the  large  number 
of  communiques  that  have  been  published  during  the  last 
half  dozen  years  the  name  of  Napoleon  has  not  once  been 
mentioned.  Yet  he  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
He  always  had  a  certain  fear  of  the  future  and  some  re¬ 
spect  for  virtue.  Hence  he  now  and  then  gave  utterance 
to  such  reflections  as  these: — 

“  If  success  were  not  a  chimera  it  would  not  be  so  allur¬ 
ing.”  “  Of  what  blunders  are  not  the  vanity  and  self-love 
of  an  ignorant  man  capable!”  “Morality  is  in  itself  a 
complete  code.”  “  So  much  the  worse  for  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  virtue.” 

He  was  well  aware  that  an  irresponsible  military  caste 
tends  to  become  effeminate.  Hence  he  rewarded  merit 
wherever  he  found  it,  sometimes  even  where  it  did  not  ex¬ 
ist.  He  reformed  the  government  from  top  to  bottom.  He 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  not  always  with  discrimina¬ 
tion.  For  Frenchmen  of  the  twentieth  century  the  legeml 
of  Napoleonic  invincibility  was  dead.  The  third  of  the 
name  slew  it  in  1871.  Not  only  do  French  school-histories 
exhibit  little  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  career  of  the 
Great  Corsican ;  they  express  regret  that  Louis  XIV.  was 
so  fond  of  war,  and  deplore  the  ruthless  devastation  of 
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the  Palatinate  by  his  orders.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Frenchmen  are  by  nature  wiser  than  Germans;  it  simply 
means  that  they  have  learned  an  important  lesson  from 
their  own  history. 

In  fact,  the  Germans,  as  distinguished  from  the  I*rus- 
sians,  have  for  centuries  been  less  warlike  than  their  west¬ 
ern  neighbors.  Notwithstanding  the  disgraceful  record 
of  the  Prussian  oflScers,  illuminated  here  and  there  by 
deeds  of  valor,  between  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second 
and  1864,  their  successes  during  the  next  half  dozen  years 
so  completely  took  away  all  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  that  they  imagined  themselves  invincible.  They 
learned  nothing,  and  forgot  everything  which  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  them  to  remember.  When  late 
in  life  the  Emperor  conferred  upon  Bismarck  the  title  of 
Prussian  General,  a  most  absurd  compliment,  he  added: 
“All  your  past  honors  are  trifles  compared  with  the  one 
I  now  confer  upon  you.”  When  the  citizens  of  Berlin  clam¬ 
ored  for  a  monument  to  Schiller,  Wilhelm  saw  in  the  move¬ 
ment  a  revolutionary  disturbance  and  remarked :  “  Schiller, 
Schiller  —  is  there  such  a  man  among  my  officers?”  When 
William  the  Indiscreet  made  the  dedicatory  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  monument  in  Konigsberg  to  the  first  king 
of  Prussia  he  made  no  mention  of  Kant.  This  silence  was 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  royal  family,  whose  fun¬ 
damental  principle  it  has  always  been  to  ignore  every  kind 
of  merit  except  that  of  the  soldier.  Let  us,  however,  give 
the  orator  a  little  credit  for  not  mentioning  the  name  of 
a  man  whom  his  ancestor  forbade  to  lecture  on  either  the¬ 
ology  or  philosophy. 

The  world  has  never  before  been  a  witness  to  so  strange 
a  mental  phenomenon  as  the  methods  by  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  intellectuals  sought  to  incite  their  fellow  citizens 
against  the  British.  Books,  pamphlets,  articles  in  period¬ 
icals,  sermons,  and  public  addresses  without  number  —  all 
were  trained  on  England,  denouncing  her  perfidy,  her  mer¬ 
cantilism,  her  envy,  and  her  lack  of  idealism.  Admitting 
the  worst  of  these  accusations  to  have  been  true,  they  come 
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with  ill  grace  from  a  people  who  were  inspired  by  the  same 
motives  in  a  much  greater  degree.  Unfortunately  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  “  bowdlerizing  ”  history  is  a  common  one  in  all 
countries.  In  this  matter  English  historians  are  perhaps 
least  guilty  of  all.  For  a  century  every  English  historian 
of  note  has  indulged  in  the  most  severe  strictures  on  his 
government.  If  they  have  burnished  up  the  bright  spots 
they  have  laid  on  the  dark  colors  thick  where  they  seemed 
to  need  it.  We  have  persistently  fallen  into  the  error  of 
writing  our  school  histories  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
what  is  euphemistically  called  patriotism.  Schoolbooks  are 
written  to  sell,  and  people  will  not  buy  those  that  impinge 
on  their  cherished  beliefs  although  they  rarely  know  how 
they  came  by  those  beliefs.  When  our  country  entered  the 
Great  War  a  few  years  ago,  writers  appeared  all  over  the 
country  who  assured  our  public  that  out  of  six  of  our 
school  histories  five  or  more  are  grossly  unjust  to  Great 
Britain.  A  history  that  is  acceptable  to  the  North  is  gen¬ 
erally  an  unwelcome  guest  in  a  Southern  family. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  used  to  hear  and  read  a  great 
deal  about  our  war  with  Mexico.  I  may  be  said  to  have 
been  “  fed  up  ”  on  the  exploits  of  our  little  armies.  If  I 
had  read  in  a  book  what  General  Grant  afterward  wrote 
of  that  great  war,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  unjust  ever 
waged,  I  suppose  I  would  have  put  it  where  I  never  could 
find  it  again.  President  Polk’s  Message  to  Congress,  in 
which  he  says,  among  other  things,  “  Mexico  has  passed 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our  terri¬ 
tory,  and,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it, 
American  blood  has  been  shecl  upon  American  soil  and 
war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,”  reads  almost  as 
if  it  had  been  written  by  the  German  Chancellor  in  1914. 
The  English  historian  who  takes  the  utmost  pains  to  set 
forth  as  accurately  as  possible  the  unhappy  relations  that 
have  long  existed  between  his  Government  and  Ireland  — 
and  there  are  many  such  —  is  at  once  stigmatized  by  the 
Catholic  Irish  as  unfair,  no  matter  where  they  may  be. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  never 
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treated  as  cruelly  as  were  the  Huguenots  in  France  and 
the  I*rotestants  in  Austria.  If  they  had  been,  there  would 
have  been  no  Catholics  in  Ireland  to  make  trouble  in  our 
day,  because  they  would  have  been  virtually  exterminated, 
as  they  were  in  several  countries  of  Europe.  Most  French 
historians  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  Huguenots  in 
their  country  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  at  about  one  third  of  the  entire  population.  Two 
hundred  years  later  not  one  Frenchman  in  twenty  was  a 
Protestant;  nearly  all  had  been  harried  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  converted  or  perverted  by  force  or  by  bribery. 

That  most  people  will  read  only  what  they  think  will 
be  profitable  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  much  of  our  peri¬ 
odical  literature.  Although  we  are  assured  times  without 
number,  that  character  is  the  .all-important  qualification 
of  a  good  citizen,  our  young  people  are  urgetl  with  much 
greater  insistence  “  to  make  money.”  This  condition  of 
affairs  is  demonstrated  by  those  of  our  periodicals  whose 
publishers  aim  at  a  large  rather  than  a  select  class  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  One  of  the  most  widely  read  in  this  country  is 
literally  filled  with  the  biographies  of  men  who  have 
“  made  good.”  A  began  life  for  himself  with  half  a  dollar, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  forty  was  several  times  a  million¬ 
aire.  In  five  years  B  increased  his  salary  from  fifty  dollars 
a  month  to  fifty  dollars  a  day.  C  worked  as  a  common 
laborer,  studying  law  every  spare  moment,  then  advanced 
from  one  grade  to  another  until  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
D  now  owns  the  mine  in  which  he  worked  as  a  boy  and  as 
a  man.  And  so  on  through  a  list  that  appears  every  month 
with  endless  variations.  We  are  assured  that  those  men 
were  all  “  straight.”  But  suppose  a  young  man  discovers 
that  he  is  not  getting  rich  by  being  straight,  and  finds  some 
one  who  achieved  the  same  object  by  being  “  crooked,” 
will  he  not  yield  to  the  tempter?  It  must  be  said,  as  a 
general  statement,  that  our  public  prints,  with  only  too 
few  exceptions,  do  all  they  can  to  enhance  the  value  of 
material  things.  At  teachers’  meetings  the  perennial 
theme  of  discussion  is  the  inadequacy  of  their  compensa- 
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^tion  and  ways  and  means  for  increasing  it.  The  president 
of  a  certain  college  —  and  lie  vis  far  from  being  alone  in 
the  case  —  has  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  his 
young  auditors  that  he  has  always  been  the  recipient  of  a 
good  salary  because  he  has  a  good  education.  People  who 
know  him  and  his  career  admit  that  he  has  generally  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  salary",  but  many  deny  that  his  good  etluca- 
tion  has  been  the  deciding  factor. 

The  effect  of  this  sort  of  teaching  is  mischievous  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  two  ways.  The  schoolboy  who  reads  a 
biographical  sketch  of  a  man  who  educated  himself  with 
little  aid  from  teachers  and  succeeiled,  is  likely  to  conclude 
that  he  is  wasting  his  time  by  going  to  school,  and  leaves 
it  to  start  out  for  himself.  Oftener  than  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  finds  that  he  was  mistaken.  He  realizes  that  to 
succeed  by  one’s  unaided  efforts  one  must  not  only  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  exceptional  ability,  but  with  a  perseverance  in 
overcoming  obstacles  and  a  spirit  of  self-denial  which  he 
does  not  possess.  But  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  begin  over  again.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  young 
man  who  has  completed  a  college  course  because  he  thinks 
it  will  pay  in  dollars,  and  later  finds  that  his  expectations 
are  not  realized  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  lost 
or  misspent  four  or  more  years  getting  an  education  that  is 
less  valuable  to  him  than  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
world  gained  by  the  boy  who  left  school  as  soon  as  he  could 
read  and  write  fairly  well.  The  young  man  who  goes  to 
college  to  get  only  so  much  education  as  he  can  turn  into 
money  as  soon  as  possible  may  be  depende<l  upon  to  get  as 
little  as  possible,  though  he  is  likely  to  blame  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  his  teachers  for  shortcomings  that  are  his  fault 
alone.^ 

^  A  very  gratifying  and  doubtless  unexpected  answer  to  the 
question  “What  Do  Americans  Read?”  was  printed  in  one  of  the 
issues  of  the  Publishers’  Weekly  for  January,  1920.  It  is  there 
declared  that  the  most  widely  read  book  which  has  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  hundred  years  is  Charles  Sheldon’s  In  his  Steps. 
More  copies  of  the  Bible  and  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  were  printed, 
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I  have  in  mind  two  brothers  who  are  exemplifying,  in  a 
practical  and  striking  way,  the  two  theories  of  education 
above  referred  to.  Both  of  them  graduated  from  the  same 
high  school  in  one  of  our  largest  cities.*  One  of  them  was 
an  average  student,  w'hile  the  other  so  distinguished  him¬ 
self  tliat  a  friend  of  his  father  gave  him  a  four  years^  schol¬ 
arship  in  the  State  university.  The  other  at  once  went 
into  business  and  in  a  few  years  was  drawing  a  salary  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  the  other  had  hardly 
started  in  his  life  work.  After  receiving  his  degree  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  he  still  is. 
His  salary  a  few  years  ago  was  one  fifth  of  his  more  for¬ 
tunate  brother’s,  as  most  i)eople  would  assume.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  the  influence  of  one  of  those  men  will  be  an 
uplifting  and  reforming  agency,  not  only  as  long  as  he 
lives,  but  for  all  time.  The  other  will  be  forgotten,  ex¬ 
cept  by  his  personal  friends,  almost  as  soon  as  he  is  laid 
in  the  grave.  Great  wealth  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
world,  if  rightly  useil,  but  the  chief  uplifting  force  in  all 
ages  has  been  the  men  and  the  women  who  had  little  to 
give  except  their  own  labors.  Riches  are  more  likely  to 
beget  selfishness  than  altruism. 

It  is  a  humiliating  thought  that  is  forced  upon  us  when 
we  reflect  that  the  world  has  virtually  made  no  advance 
upon  the  principles  involved  in  e<lucation  as  laid  down  by 
Socrates.  We  have,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent  amended  his 
theory,  but  we  can  hardly  claim  to  have  greatly  improve<l 
it.  Benjamin  Jowett  remarks,  in  one  of  his  essays  upon 
I*lato,  that  on  the  whole  we  have  made  no  advance  upon 
the  thought  of  his  time  except  in  so  far  as  we  have  profite<l 
by  experience.  The  twentieth  century  has  unfortunately 

but  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  copies  of  the  Bible  were  read 
through.  Besides,  Dr.  Sheldon’s  book  has  been  before  the  public 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Many  people  purchase  a  Bible 
“  just  to  have  it  in  the  house.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  of 
In  his  Steps  expects  to  read  and  he  reads  it.  This  report  of 
sales  refers  only  to  books  printed  in  the  English  language.  While 
nearly  all  Americans  read  periodicals  —  perhaps  chiefly  the 
younger  generation  —  they  also  read  books  that  are  worth  while. 
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demonstrated  that  it  has  not  profited  greatly  even  by  ex¬ 
perience.  “  Knowledge  comes,  but  Wisdom  lingers.” 
There  have  always  been  men,  and  many  are  still  living,  not 
to  mention  whole  nations,  that  have  refused  to  profit  by  the 
bitter  lessons  of  the  past,  and  have  imagined  that  they 
could  ignore  or  circumvent  the  moral  law  without  paying 
the  penalty.  “  For  every  sin  is  i)unished  here  below  ” ;  or, 
to  translate  more  accurately  Goethe’s  well-known  dictum, 
“  For  every  guilt-incurring  deed  is  its  own  avenger.” 
Schiller  expresses  the  same  conviction  when  he  declares 
it  to  be  the  curse  of  every  evil  dee<l  that  it  continually  be¬ 
gets  its  like.  Socrates  was  firmly  conviiice<l  that  it  is 
never  allowable  or  expe<lient  to  do  wrong  even  to  avenge 
a  wrong.  I’lutarch  wrote  three  treatises  on  the  education 
of  boys,  in  all  of  which  he  lays  the  strongest  possible  em¬ 
phasis  on  right  conduct.  He  exhorts  all  teachere  to 
ignore  or  explain  away  the  immoral  doctrines  containe<l  in 
the  poets.  As  there  were  no  other  reading-books,  these 
couhl  not  be  dispensed  with.  Albeit,  long  before  Socrates 
the  Hebrew  prophets  began  to  warn  their  j)eople  against 
the  calamities  which  their  iniquities  would  bring  upon 
them.  The  burden  of  their  message  is:  “God  is  righteous 
and  demands  righteousness  in  his  people.  The  righteous 
nation  he  will  save;  the  unrightt^ous  nation  he  will 
destroy.” 

A  writer  in  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  points  out 
that 

“  The  Hebrew  prophets  have  had  the  greatest  inllnence 
upon  the  religion  of  the  world.  They  were  the  most  ini- 
portant  factor  in  the  transfonnation  of  the  national  relig¬ 
ion,  and  their  utterances  have  betMi  the  strength  and 
consolation  of  centuries.  And,  though  they  had  moral 
passion  in  abundance,  they  were  fundamentally  thinkers. 
They  were  the  first  philosophers  of  history,  and  their  ut¬ 
terances  were  lofty  because  their  thoughts  were,  lofty. 
They  saw  their  God  actively  (lirwting  the  <lestinies  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  conceivcsl  the  unfolding  of  a  divine  ]>ur|)ose  to 
be  the  highway  of  history.  Amos  rises  to  the  magnificent 
conception  of  Jehovah  as  the  world-ruling  God  of  justice; 
for  Hosea  he  is  the  universal  father;  the  first  Isaiah  is  a 
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statesman  seeking  to  confonn  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
fatherland  to  the  divine  plan  of  which  he  assumes  to  be  the 
interpreter,  and  Jeremiah  reaches  the  thought  of  an  inner 
law  and  a  human  instinct  for  God.  The  second  Isaiah  is 
literally  carried  away  by  the  glorj’  of  his  religious  idea, 
and  his  trumpet  tones  calling  his  i)eople  to  encouragement 
and  trust  thrill  the  reader  even  in  these  far-off  days.” 

Ezekiel  takes  great  pains  to  convince  his  people  that 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  not  visited  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren;  that  if  they  repent  they  shall  enjoy  his  favor.  He 
insists  that  every  man  is  i*esponsible  for  his  own  acts  and 
for  those  alone;  that  the  children’s  teeth  are  not  set  on 
edge  because  their  fathers  have  eaten  sour  gi*apes.  So 
small  a  part  does  Moses  play  among  the  prophets  that 
his  name  is  mentioned  only  a  few  times,  and  by  more  than 
half  not  at  all.  If  these  wonderful  books  Avere  not  always 
bound  up  with  the  Mosaic  portion  of  the  Bible,  hardly 
anybody  would  suspect  that  they  had  any  connection  with 
each  other.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  prophets  seem  to  be 
laboring  to  convince  their  readers  and  hearers  that  the  era 
of  Moses  is  past  and  that  a  new  era  has  dawmed.  One 
needs  to  do  hardly  more  than  to  glance  into  the  so-called 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  or  the  Koran  to  be  convinced  of 
the  exceptional  sui)eriority  of  the  former.  In  those  books 
everything  depends  upon  the  most  scrupulous  observance 
of  ceremonies;  in  the  prophetical  books,  ceremonies  and 
symbols,  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  count  for  nothing 
at  all.  Time  and  again  the  people  are  warned  against  at¬ 
taching  any  importance  to  the  observance  of  rites  and 
usages,  and  urgeil  to  practice  right  conduct  and  to  lead 
upright  lives. 

T.  H.  Huxley  once  wrote: — 

“  That  man,  I  think,  has  a  liberal  education  whose  body 
has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  it  is  the  ready  servant  of 
his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  that,  as  a 
mechanism,  it  is  capable  of ;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold, 
logic  engine  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength  and  in 
smooth  running  order,  ready,  like  a  steam-engine,  to  be 
turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  to  spin  the  gossamers  as 
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well  as  to  forge  tbe  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is 
stored  with  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is 
full  of  fire  and  life,  but  whose  passions  have  been  traine<l 
to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender 
conscience ;  one  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether 
of  nature  or  art,  to  hate  all  violence,  and  to  esteem  others 
as  himself.” 

This  is  a  clear  definition  and  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  incom¬ 
plete.  It  almost  entirely  ignores  the  veiy  important  fact 
that  man  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head.  Most  men  ai*e 
governed  far  more  by  their  feelings  than  by  their  reason. 
Every  civilized  country  fuimishes  abundant  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  dotted  with  asylums, 
with  almshouses,  with  homes  for  the  aged  and  the  imbecile, 
and  with  other  eleemosynary  institutions.  The  scientist, 
pure  and  simple,  would  say  that  it  is  a  kindness  to  put  to 
a  painless  death  incurables  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  old 
people  who  have  passed  the  period  when  they  can  be  of 
any  possible  use  to  anybody,  including  themselves.  Yet 
nobody  proposes  such  drastic  meiisures.  Although  it 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  nobody  proposes  such 
action  or  begrudges  the  payment  of  his  share.  In  fact, 
as  science  has  advanced  it  has  shown  continually  greater 
solicitude  for  the  unfortunate  in  mind  and  body. 

We  may  affirm  with  entire  confidence  that  the  intellect 
is  passing  more  and  more  under  the  domination  of  the 
feelings,  controlling  and  guiding  but  not  suppressing  them. 
Everybody  is  at  times  prompted  to  give  the  beggar  a  dole, 
and  is  constraine<l  to  call  upon  his  intellect  to  reflect 
whether  a  gift  would  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  So 
eflTective  is  the  appeal  to  sympathy  that  in  some  countries, 
it  is  true  less  now  than  in  former  days,  begging  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  profitable  occupation.  Quite  recently  a  good  deal 
of  money  has  been  collected,  by  appeals  to  sympathy,  the 
greater  part  of  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  col¬ 
lectors.  The  early  church,  heeding  the  exhortation  of  its 
Founder,  that  the  poor  would  always  be  with  them,  con- 
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sidered  it  a  part  of  its  obligation  to  care  for  widows  and 
orphans.  As  is  usually  the  case  under  such  circumstances, 
their  kindness  was  often  abused  by  the  unworthy.  Mr. 
Huxley  himself  was  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  in¬ 
completeness  of  his  definition.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
a  man  of  almost  exceptionally  kind  heart,  as  were  also 
many  of  the  men  who  shared  his  views,  such  as  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Mill,  the  “  saint  of  rationalism,”  and  Others. 
Once  when  Spencer  was  asked  why  an  act  of  cruelty 
aroused  his  indignation,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  help 
it.  Mill’s  case  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive 
in  this  connection.  So  completely  intellectual  was  his 
early  education,  that  the  reader  of  his  “  Autobiography  ” 
is  sometimes  prompted  to  ask  whether  there  was  no  mother 
in  his  father’s  household.  Yet  in  mature  life  his  passion 
for  a  woman  so  completely  overpowered  him  that  he  dei¬ 
fied  her,  and  attributed  to  her  merits  and  capacities  that 
no  one  else  could  see  or  discover.  Many  a  criminal  has 
escape<l  the  just  penalty  of  the  law,  owing  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  jury  or  the  judge.  In  his  defense  Socrates  assured 
his  judges  that  he  would  not  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  as 
many  were  wont  to  do  by  bringing  into  court  their  kins¬ 
folk  and  their  children.  The  ancient  Greeks,  especially  the 
Athenians,  notwithstanding  their  exceptional  mental  en¬ 
dowments,  were  a  highly  emotional  people.  Although  they 
were  not  cruel  by  nature  and  never  tortured  their  victims, 
they  were  sometimes  led  astray  by  their  prepossessions  to 
commit  acts,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  that  were  grossly 
unjust.  Hence  the  Socratics,  especially  their  two  great 
expounders,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  eliminate  the  emotional 
factor  almost  entirely  from  their  system  of  education. 
The  dictum  of  Thucydides  seems  to  have  been  universally 
adopted  by  their  countrymen,  that  the  woman  is  best  of 
whom  least  is  said  either  for  good  or  evil. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  a  little  knowledge  rightly 
used  may  generate  a  large  amount  of  enlightenment. 
Abraham  Lincoln  furnished  a  notable  example.  A  recent 
biographer  of  him  writes: — 
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“  LincolD,  to  an  amazing  degree,  is  the  books  he  read. 
They  furnish  the  one  explanation  of  the  amazing  marvel 
in  the  annals  of  the  writer  that  a  man  who  wrote  disrepu¬ 
table  doggerel  in  his  twenties,  commonplace  addresses  in 
his  thirties,  the  turgid  and  stilted  speeches  of  the  common¬ 
place  congressman  among  whom  he  sat  in  his  forties,  as 
he  drew  near  the  end  of  his  fifties  wrote  the  greatest  thren¬ 
ody  in  our  tongue  or  in  any  language  —  his  Gettj'sburg 
address.” 

Yet  Lincoln’s  mentality  was  not  poetic.  Ideas  did  not 
come  to  him  by  inspiration  and  almost  unconsciously.  At 
an  age  when  he  was  still  a  rather  ordinary  speaker  and 
writer,  men  like  Burns  and  Byron  and  Shelley  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  their  fame.  The  secret  of  it  is  that  Lincoln 
was  always  in  quest,  not  merely  of  knowledge,  but  of  en¬ 
lightenment.  He  was  an  unwearied  and  unceasing  seeker 
after  wisdom ;  and  he  found  it,  as  all  men  find  it  who  dili¬ 
gently  seek  and  with  unflagging  zeal.  “  I  count  not  my¬ 
self  to  have  apprehended :  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forget¬ 
ting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark,  for  the  prize.”  An  honest  and  earnest  striving  to 
reach  the  goal  has  its  value,  its  high  value,  even  for  those 
who  make  but  slow  progress.  Lincoln’s  range  of  reading 
was  very  limited,  but  it  suggested  thought.  While  it  di<l 
not  greatly  increase  knowledge  it  made  knowledge  a  living 
reality.  One  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  in  New  York 
once  told  me  that  when  a  boy  he  got  into  his  hands  a  copy 
of  Mill’s  “  Logic  ”  and  read  it.  Although  he  understood 
little  of  it,  he  felt  that  it  was  worth  understanding  and 
read  it  again,  this  time  with  more  profit.  When  he  had 
read  the  work  a  third  time  he  understood  it  thoroughly,  as 
he  believed.  How  few  young  men  would  have  the  courage 
to  persevere  in  a  labor  of  this  kind !  An  ex-member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  a  fairly  successful  business  man, 
said  to  me  not  long  ago:  “  I  never  read  anything.”  Yet 
this  man  is  not  without  influ^ce  on  the  affairs  of  the 
community  and  even  of  the  State. 

An  English  historian  once  wrote :  “  It  is  amazing  with 
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how  little  knowledge  and  sense  the  world  is  governed !  ” 
He  might  have  added :  “  It  is  no  wonder  that  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  badly  done.”  A  man  of  fairly  ex¬ 
tensive  knowletlge  is  impressed  with  this  fact  times  with¬ 
out  number  and  day  after  day.  The  flood  of  words  that 
flows  from  the  mouths  of  our  Congressmen,  and  is  poured 
broadcast  over  the  land  at  the  expense  of  those  who  care 
nothing  for  it,  often  reveals  a  depth  of  ignorance  that  is 
sometimes  amusing,  sometimes  appalling.  From  remote 
ages  the  least  qualified  have  been  most  eager  to  rule.  When 
the  trees  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  the  olive 
and  the  vine  and  the  fig  refused,  but  the  bramble  was 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility.  I^erhaps  such  a  gov'- 
ernment  is  more  nearly  representative  than  one  conducted 
by  wise  men.  Only  an  ignoramus  can  properly  represent 
a  constituency  of  ignoramuses.  If  such  a  constituency  once 
in  a  while  chooses  a  man  w’ho  is  both  educated  and  en¬ 
lightened,  the  choice  is  accidental  rather  than  deliberate. 
The  greatest  merit  of  Lincoln  was  his  readiness  to  listen 
to  arguments,  to  hear  the  other  side,  even  on  matters  re¬ 
garding  which  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind.  Although 
abhorring  slavery,  he  w’as  willing  to  restore  the  Union 
without  abolishing  it  if  there  seemetl  to  be  no  other  w’ay 
of  accomplishing  the  end.  Such  men  have  come  to  the 
front  once  in  a  while  in  all  countries,  but  not  often.  In 
England,  I’eel  and  Gladstone  are  the  best  known  exam¬ 
ples.  And  while  it  may  be  said  of  Gladstone,  to  use  a 
homely  simile,  that  he  knew  more  in  a  minute  than  Lincoln 
knew  in  an  hour,  the  latter  eventually  acquired  as  much 
wisdom  as  the  fonner.  It  may  also  be  said,  furthermore, 
that  the  American  raised  himself  to  the  same  high  moral 
level  upon  which  the  Englishman  was  born. 

Another  distinguished  American  furnished  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  difference  between  education  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  Of  George  Washington  the  historian  Lecky 
wrote : — 

“  It  was  always  known  by  his  friends,  and  it  was  soon 
acknowdedged  by  the  whole  nation  and  by  the  English 
Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  307.  4 
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themselves,  that  in  Washington,  America  had  found  a 
leader  who  could  be  induced  by  no  earthly  motive  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  or  to  break  an  engagement,  or  to  commit  any 
dishonorable  act.  Men  of  this  moral  type  are  happily  not 
rare ;  but  there  .is  scarcely  another  instance  in  history  of 
such  a  man’s  having  reached  and  maintained  the  highest 
position  in  the  convulsions  of  a  civil  war  and  of  a  great 
popular  agitation.” 

The  sting  of  this  quotation,  like  that  of  the  scorpion,  is 
in  its  tail.  It  is  sad,  indee<l,  that  men  of  the  highest 
probity  have  rarely  been  able  to  maintain  a  high  position, 
even  if  they  attained  it.  Yet  so  far  as  e<lucation  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  of  Washington  was  little  better  than  Lincoln’s. 
If  Mr.  Lecky  were  living  now  he  could  not  truthfully  write 
that  “  in  Washington,  America  had  found  a  leader,”  etc. 
Nearly  all  of  our  literature  dealing  with  Washington  and 
the  “  Fathers  ”  is  pervaded  with  the  singular  fallacy  that 
it  extols  the  men  of  old  for  exhibiting  almost  superhuman 
j)rescience,  while  at  the  same  time  warning  us  that  if  we 
do  not  eilucate  we  shall  forfeit  the  noble  legacy  of  political 
wis<lom  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  We  may  well 
ask.  How  many  of  the  men  who  utter  those  dolorous  warn¬ 
ings  or  eulogies  are  aware  that  what  is  called  higher  edu¬ 
cation  scarcel}’^  existed  in  this  country  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  public  schools  did  not  exist  at  all?  The 
tenth  college  in  the  United  States  was  founded  in  1783, 
while  those  that  preceded  consisted  of  a  president  and  one 
or  two  tutors.  Of  the  few  colleges  set  in  motion  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  only  one  was  in  the  South.  John 
Marshall,  who  had  more  to  do  with  giving,  the  Constitution 
the  interpretations  now  generally  accepted  than  any  other 
lielf  <lozen  judges  combined,  was  almost  wholly  self- 
educated.  He  learned  law  by  practicing  law.  Moreover, 
nearly  all  of  it  was  English  law.  This  document  that  is 
hailed  by  most  Americans  as  the  very  quintessence  of 
political  wisdom  was  so  fiercely  assailed  that  its  adoption, 
by  some  of  the  States,  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is 
probable  that  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  male  inhab¬ 
itants  voted  on  the  question.  Many  could  not  because  they 
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were  disqualified  by  various  disabilities,  and  others  were 
indifferent.  Surely  no  man  who  has  "suflBcient  knowledge 
to  make  his  judgment  worth  anything  would  aflSrm  that 
during  these  last  hundred  years  we  have  gained  neither  in 
knowledge  nor  in  wisdom. 

A  widely  prevalent  error  into  which  our  age  has  fallen  is 
to  regard  illiteracy  and  ignorance  as  synonymous  terms. 
Such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  For  more  than  three 
hundre<l  years  the  average  Englishman  has  been  illiterate 
without,  however,  being  ignorant,  unless  he  was  a  tiller  of 
the  soil.  The  same  affirmation  may  be  made  of  other  sea¬ 
faring  peoples,  especially  of  those  dwelling  around  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea.  In  the  smallest  village  in  Great 
Britain,  at  least  one  man  had  his  domicile  who  had  visited 
foreign  countries.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  habitat 
he  became  a  center  of  interest  to  his  neighbors,  who 
listened  to  his  narratives  of  travel  and  experience.  His 
knowledge  was  often  more  accurate  than  the  information 
in  books,  and  his  recital  far  more  vivid  than  when  read 
from  the  printe<l  page.  Besides,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
man  who  can  write,  will  do  so  except  at  very  rare  intervals. 
If  he  is  a  common  laborer  his  fingers  are  so  stiff  as  to 
make  the  use  of  a  pen  a  hard  task.  Moreover,  what  is 
there  for  many,  very  many  men  to  write?  In  Germany 
illiteracy  is  virtually  non-existent;  in  Belgium  it  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Yet  during  the  recent  war 
the  people  of  the  latter  country  conducted  themselves  far 
more  creditably  and  humanely  than  the  former.  When 
our  recruits  began  to  be  calleil  to  the  colors,  the  officers 
ill  almost  all  the  training  camps  complained  bitterly  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  young  men  who  came  to 
them  were  not  only  unable  to  read  and  write  but  even  to 
umlerstand  the  words  of  command  in  the  English  language. 
Yet  it  was  never  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  men  that  they 
failed  to  perform  creditably  the  tasks  assigned  to  them. 
The  American  soldier  to  whom  was  given  the  credit  for  per¬ 
forming, the  greatest  achievment  of  the  war  is  a  Tennessee 
backwoodsman,  although  he  is  not  entirely  illiterate.  At 
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any  rate  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  superior  type.  Napoleon 
fought  and  won  .his  battles  with  soldiers  only  a  small 
proportion  of  whom  could  read  and  write,  while  the  better 
educate<l  Germans  fleil  before  theiri  like  frightened  shee[). 
When  men  are  inspired  with  a  gi*eat  idea  and  judiciously 
directed,  they  overcome  obstacles  from  which,  in  their 
calmer  moments,  they  wouhl  shrink  back  in  <lismay. 

Writers  ui)ou  e<lucation  are  wont  to  dilate  largely  upon 
the  well-known  dictum  that  “  knowledge  is  jmwer,”  mean¬ 
ing  generally  tlie  knowledge  that  may  be  accpiired  from 
teachers.  First  of  all  we  should  be  told  what  is  meant  by 
power;  for  power  may  be  destructive  as  well  as  construc¬ 
tive.  If  1  were  to  say  that  dynamite  is  power,  my  state¬ 
ment  would  be  almost  the  equivalent  to  saying  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  power.  I'ower  is  latent  in  dynamite:  so  it  is  in 
knowledge.  Fower,  in  order  to  have  any  value  in  educa¬ 
tion,  must  be  wisely  used.  If  our  e<lucational  curricula 
do  not  teach  the  right  use  of  power  to  its  possessors,  they 
W'ould  be  better  without  it,  as  would  also  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  about  dynamite,  who 
has  uever  seen  the  compound,  will  certainly  not  make  a  bad 
use  of  it.  lu  a  sense,  therefoi*e,  we  have  here  a  case  where 
ignorance  is  bliss.  Our  much-vaunted  and  fiercely  ile- 
fended  freeilom  of  the  press  is  a  power  that  is  often  prosti¬ 
tuted  to  the  vilest  purposes.  Because,  under  our  laws,  a 
publisher  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  printing  what  is  not 
clearly  subversive  of  jiublic  morality,  we  have  among  us 
men  who  make  it  their  special  business  to  mislead  a  certain 
portion  of  their  readers,  to  cater  to  their  lowest  passions, 
and  to  advocate  the  most  dastardly  doctrines,  solely  be¬ 
cause  they  find  the  business  profitable.  The  men  who  are 
most  successful  in  this  nefarious  business  are  endoweil 
with  exceptional  literary  ability  or  business  perspicacity, 
so  that  they  are  able  to  dress  up  their  falsehoods  in  the 
most  attractive  and  alluring  garb.  This  sort  of  knowledge, 
if  it  can  be  called  knowledge,  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
to  corrupt  those  who  are  not  qualifietl  to  distinguish  truth 
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from  error.  The  press  is  a  great  power,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  a  power  for  good  only. 

If  we  are  at  times  prompted  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of 
present  conditions,  reference  to  the  tablets  of  memory  or  to 
the  i)ages  of  history  will  convince  us  that  they  have  been 
worse,  not  unfrequently  far  worse.  In  this  country  they 
were  worse  for  two  or  three  decades  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing  the  close  of  the  Kevolutionary  War.  They  were  worse 
for  about  twenty  years  imme<liately  preceding  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  l*resident  Hayes.  The  ominous  feature  of  those 
days,  not  yet  far  off,  was  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  and 
helplessness  th.at  prevaile<l  in  the  minds  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  ready  and  even  eager  to  engage  in  uplift 
work  to  the  extent  of  their  abilitj'.  The  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  agencies  lacked  organization  and  means.  All  these 
drawbacks  have  been  overcome.  Terrible  indeed  is  the 
picture  of  the  demoralization  that  prevailed  in  Athens 
during  the  plague,  as  drawn  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Thucyd¬ 
ides.  Beginning  with  Hannibal,  Italy  has  many  times 
been  more  fearfully  ravaged  before  the  twentieth  century 
than  since.  Under  the  hordes  of  Attila  much  of  Europe 
was  turned  into  a  solitude.  During  the  Hundretl  Years’ 
War,  between  England  and  France,  the  latter  country  may 
have  suffered  less  in  material  things  than  recently  because 
the  means  of  destruction  were  less  efficacious,  but  the 
people  probably  suffered  more  grievously.  The  Thirty 
Years’  War  denuded  some  i)arts  of  Germany  of  half  its 
inhabitants,  and  others  of  two  thirds.  In  England  the 
Black  Death  wrought  fearful  ravages.  It  left  London,  a 
comparatively  small  city,  with  a  hundml  thousand  less 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  whole  of  Europe  the  shortage  is 
supposed  to  have  amoiinte<l  to  twenty-five  millions  of  human 
beings.  In  1GG5  about  two  thirds  of  the  people  of  London 
were  supposed  to  have  been  carried  off.  The  highest 
estimate  of  the  killed  during  the  course  of  the  recent  war 
is  less  than  five  millions;  which  number,  however,  does  not 
include  those  who  perished  from  starv’ation  and  malnu¬ 
trition.  Besides,  the  population  of  Europe  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  present  centurj^  was  doubtless  much  greater 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Between  1894  and  1907  India 
lost  six  million  people  from  the  plague.  The  extremely 
primitive  modes  of  transportation  made  it  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  for  one  part  of  the  world,  or  even  for  one  section 
of  the  same  country,  to  help  another  even  if  its  people 
desired  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  most  forcibly  impresses  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  these  gruesome  records  is  the  feeling  of  helpless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  of  heartlessness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  escaped.  The  only  way  to  safety 
known  was  to  get  as  far  from  the  infected  as  possible. 
The  ravages  in  India  would  have  been  many  times  worse 
but  for  the  vigorous  counter-measures  taken  by  the  British 
Government.  Until  not  much  more  than  a  century  ago 
hardly  anybody  knew  what  to  do  under  such  conditions. 
Despair  seized  everybody,  not  less  the  well  than  the  sick. 
In  our  day  the  remedy  is  to  meet  disease  and  conquer  it, 
not  to  flee  from  it.  Very  encouraging,  too,  is  the  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate,  from  whatever  cause.  Very  few  peo¬ 
ple  now  ask:  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  Almost 
everybody  takes  the  relation  and  the  obligation  for  granted. 
The  following  item  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  dateil  at 
Atlantic  City,  in  January,  1920: — 

“  The  budget  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  to  be 
used  in  co-ordinating  the  energies  of  the  Protestant  denom¬ 
inations  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  was  approved 
to-day  at  the  conference  of  fourteen  church  leaders  here. 
The  budget  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  one  and  one-third 
billion  dollars  in  the  next  five  years  in  America  and  in  the 
foreign  field,  in  the  financing  of  hospitals  and  homes,  lib¬ 
eral  awards  to  struggling  colleges,  for  the  fighting  of 
social  and  industrial  unrest,  and  for  better  wages  for  min¬ 
isters  and  missionaries.” 

This  item  takes  no  account  of  what  has  been  done  during 
the  last  five  years  by  various  eleemosynary  agencies.  It 
is  almost  exhilarating  to  an  American  to  note  the  response 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  call  for  aid,  no  matter  from  what 
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quarter  it  came,  and  that  they  propose  to  continue  it  for 
years,  perhaps  for  all  time  to  come.  Very  pathetic  it  is  to 
read  from  time  to  time  the  question  of  those  in  want  or 
distress:  “When  will  the  Americans  come?”  and  the  con¬ 
fident  expectation  that  “The  Americans  will  help  us.” 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  alone  has  expended  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  the  study,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
disease  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  but  especially 
among  people  who  would  not  or  could  not  do  anything  for 
themselves. 

The  twentieth  century  exhibits  another  phenomenon  that 
is  altogether  'without  precedent.  Never  before  has  .the 
possibility  of  entirely  abolishing  war  been  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  That  a  war  would  inevitably  break  out  here  and 
there,  now  and  then,  was  as  much  taken  for  granted  as  the 
recurrence  of  earthquakes  and  equally  uupreventable. 
Such  a  feeling  of  helplessness  is  no  longer  cherished  by 
the  most  far-seeing  men.  The  terrible  efficacy  of  modern 
implements  of  war  has  probably  not  been  w’ithout  its  in¬ 
fluence,  but  it  has  not  been  the  determining  factor:  it 
simply  gave  added  impetus  to  a  movement  that  already  had 
gained  considerable  force.  Small  wars  may  still  occur, 
but  they  are  likely  to  be  of  short  duration.  Nearly  all 
past  wars  have  been  dynastic;  and  as  there  are  no  longer 
any  hereditary  dynasties  in  jmwer,  their  opportunity  for 
mischief  has  passed  forever.  The  men  who  set  in  motion 
the  recent  war  were  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  that  the  victory  goes  to  the  men  who  get  to  the 
critical  point  at  the  right  time  with  the  largest  force. 
When  too  late  they  learned  their  mistake  to  their  unspeak¬ 
able  dismay.  The  statement  was  true,  in  a  general  way, 
when  the  fighting  was  done  with  similar  weapons  on  both 
sides.  Recently,  however,  the  means  of  destruction  have 
been  made  so  terrible  that  both  those  who  are  to  do,  the 
fighting  and  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  government 
will  shrink  from  facing  them  or  compelling  others  to  face*; 
them,  lest  in  the  tide  of  battle  which  is  so  prone  to  tura 
unexpectedly  they  may  be  overwhelmed  with  tb^ir  qwiij 
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devices.  Still  we  need  to  beware  of  depending  on  mere 
formulas  or  so-called  slogans  for  betterment.  Not  so  very 
many  years  ago  we  were  assured  that  manhood  suffrage 
would  be  the  remedy  for  most  of  our  social  and  political 
ills.  When  that  had  been  granted  and  many  evils  still 
remained,  universal  suffrage  began  to  be  advocated.  That, 
too,  has  so  far  proved  a  disappointment.  Of  prohibition 
much  was  expected  that  has  not  yet  been  realized.  The 
futility  of  depending  on  statutes  alone  is  proved  by  the 
large  number  of  our  laws.  The  Protestant  churches  have 
come  to  a  full  realization  of  this  fundamental  fact.  They 
are  seeing  their  duty  and  their  responsibility  as  they 
never  saw  it  before,  and  are  trying  in  every  way  to  e<lucate 
the  public  outside  of  the  schools  and  apart  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  agencies.  There  is  no  uplifting  force  so  powerful  as 
enlightenetl  public  opinion. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE 
COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH  (IV.)" 

HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LlNCOLN^S  INN 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW 

IX 

More  than  once  reference  has  been  made  in  these  articles 
to  longer  commentary  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  our 
present  Pentateuch.  It  is  now  proposed  to  examine  this 
in  rather  more  detail.  In  principle  there  is  no  distinction 
between  longer  commentary  and  the  writing  of  short,  iso¬ 
lated  glosses.  Both  are  equally  the  result  of  editorial  ef¬ 
fort,  —  in  many  cases  doubtless  by  the  same  persons.  It  is 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience  that  this  subject  is 
treate<l  separately.  In  practice  there  is  an  appreciable 
difference  between  filling  out  or  explaining  a  word  or  a 
sentence  and  inserting  a  note  containing  new  information ; 
and  though  these  two  branches  of  editorial  activity  run 
into  each  other,  and  no  scientific  division  is  feasible,  yet  it 
is  conducive  to  clearness  to  put  together  a  certain  amount 
of  information  relating  to  longer  or  more  systematized  ef¬ 
forts  in  a  separate  section. 

That  men  should  have  written  notes  on  the  Bible  in  old 
times  is  in  itself  not  at  all  strange  or  improbable.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  they  had  failed  to  do  so.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  hypothesis  that  our 
Pentateuchs  contain  matter  of  this  character.  But  Bibli¬ 
cal  studies  have  been  victimized  by  so  many  rash  and  im¬ 
probable  theories  during  the  last  170  years  that  it  is 
desirable  to  insist  on  rigorous  proof  that  such  commenting 
is  an  indubitable  fact.  There  must  always  be  a  number 
of  border-line  cases  on  which  different  minds  may  take 
divergent  views,  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  by  evidence 
that  there  is  matter  in  the  Pentateuch  which  is  indubitably 
due  to  this  cause. 

*  The  previous  articles  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  BS  for  Jan. 
and  April,  1918,  and  April,  1919. 
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We  may  begin  by  pointing  out  that  the  LXX  proves  the 
presence  of  late  additions  in  the  MT.  An  instance  may  be 
taken  which  has  already  been  noticed  elsewhere.^  Driver 
{ad  loc.)  notes  that  Gen  xxi  15  “clearly  implies  that  Ish- 
mael  was  being  carried  by  his  mother,  although  according 
to  xvi  16,  xxi  5,  8,  he  must  have  been  at  least  15  years 
old.”  When  we  consult  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint, 
however,  we  see  that  chronological  notes,  made  after  the 
separation  of  the  original  Hebrew  used  by  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lators,  are  responsible  for  the  difficulty.  In  xvi  3,  dp  omit 
the  words  “  after  ten  years  of  Abram’s  dwelling  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  and.”  The  originality'  of  their  text  is  proved  by 
the  grammatical  solecism  imported  into  the  Greek  text  by 
this  phrase,  for  the  verse  begins  with  the  words  “And  Sarah 
having  taken”  and  this  participle  could  not  be  followed 
by  “  and  gave.”  The  same  MSS  omit  the  whole  of  xvi  16. 
In  xvii  25,  Cj*  makes  Ishmael  three,  not  thirteen,  years  old. 
This,  then,  is  a  difficulty  which  owes  its  creation  to  the 
erroneous  chronological  theory  of  a  late  commentator.  The 
original  narrative  containecl  nothing  that  conflicted  with 
the  palpable  fact  that  Ishmael  was  a  little  child  at  the 
time  of  the  flight. 

A  critical  examination  of  Nu  viii  yields  evidence  that  the 
original  text  of  the  LXX  has  undergone  expansion.^  It 

»PS,  p.  81;  ISBE,  p.  2302. 

*The  word  i.x66ofjLa  never  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  OT» 
but  we  have  it  five  times  in  this  chapter  (ver.  11,  13,  16,  19,  21). 
In  the  first  of  these  it  is  omitted  by  bw  Eth.  The  original  LXX, 
therefore,  had  "  And  Aaron  shall  separate  the  Levites  before  the 
Lord  from  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  may  be  to  do  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Lord”  (or  something  less  clumsy).  Did  the  word 
“separate”  (d^optei)  represent  “wave”?  It  may  have  done  so, 
but  more  probably  it  did  not.  The  Greek  word  is  used  as  a  render¬ 
ing  of  several  Hebrew  verbs,  and  may  have  represented  some¬ 
thing  less  impossible  than  “  wave.”  Next  we  find  that  in  ver.  13, 
16,  and  21  the  Greek  uses  the  verb  ixodiSw/Jt  where  the  Hebrew 
has  “  wave  ” ;  but  often  as  the  latter  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch 
there  is  no  parallel  to  this.  Then  these  two  suspicious  words  are 
strangely  used  together  in  ver.  16  and  19  to  express  the  giving  of 
the  Levites.  Elsewhere  (Nu  xvlii  6  and  ill  9)  the  uncompounded 
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seems  clear  that  a  large  part  of  this  chapter  consists  of 
editorial  additions.  Probably  its  earliest  form  lacked  13b 
and  15b-22. 

It  should  be  observed  that  no  documentary  theory  can 
explain  these  facts.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  after  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  LXX  had  broken  off  from  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  text,  a  fresh  compilation  was  made,  incorporating 
excerpts  from  a  parallel  narrative. 

Evidence  of  another  kind  is  furnished  by  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  as  Nu  xxi  26  ff.  We  have  here  a  quotation  from  a 
poem  which  relates  to  an  entirely  different  episode  from 
the  subject-matter  of  the  narrative.  The  mention  of  Sihon 
recalled  this  to  a  commentator’s  mind,  and  he  added  a 
note.  Here,  again,  any  documentary  theory  is  impossible. 

Archaeological  notes  which  cannot  be  from  the  same 
hand  as  their  context  provide  further  testimony.  *  Just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  notes,  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  par¬ 
allel  source.  A  series  of  these  occur  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Deuteronomy.  Take,  for  instance,  ii  10-12 :  “  The  Emim 
dwelt  therein  aforetime,  a  people  great,  an<l  many,  and 
tall,  as  the  Anakim :  these  also  are  accounted  Rephaim, 
as  the  Anakim;  but  the  Moabites  call  them  Emim.  The 
Horites  also  dwelt  in  Seir  aforetime,  but  the  children- of 
Esau  succeeded  them;  and  they  destroyed  them  from  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead ;  as  Israel  did  unto  the 
land  of  his  possession,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them.” 
No  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  reader  could  suppose  this 
to  be  by  the  same  hand  as  the  context.^  The  informing 

verb  and  substantive  are  used.  These  facts  show  that  much  of 
ver.  13-22  Is  not  original  in  the  Greek.  If  we  turn  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  we  find  that  it  is  impossible.  The  Levites  simply  could 
not  have  been  waved  by  Aaron  or  Moses.  Again,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  matter  consists  of  pointless  repetitions,  some  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  credited  to  the  author.  For  example,  the  repeated  “  given, 
given  ”  (RV,  “  wholly  given  ”)  occurs  in  iii  9,  viii  16,  and  the 
single  "  given  ”  in  viii  19,  xviii  6. 

'  Cp.  the  emphatic  remarks  of  Bertholet  ad  loc. :  "  10-12  bringen 
antiquarische  Notizen  fiber  Edoms  und  Moabs  frfihere  Bewohner, 
wobei  es  mit  Handen  zu  greifen  ist  dass  sie  spater  eingeffigt  sind.” 
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statement  as  to  the  Moabite  name  and  the  remark  about 
the  Israelite  conquest  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  speech.  This  commentator  continues 
in  ver.  20-23,  which  are  characterized  by  similar  marks 
referring  to  his  earlier  note  in  the  words  “  that  also  is  ac¬ 
counted,”  etc.^  Here,  be  it  noted,  we  clearly  have  system¬ 
atic  commentary.  Similarly  with  Dt  iii  0,  11,  13b.- 

Now  before  it  can  legitimately  be  assumed  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  passage  is  commentary,  one  condition  must  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  It  must  appear  that  it  is  of  such  a  character  as 
might  reasonably  have  been  added  by  a  commentator 
having  regard  to  the  known  habits  of  commentators  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  psychology  of  Jewish  commentators  in  par¬ 
ticular.  There  may,  of  course,  be  passages  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  any  certaintj'  as  to  whether  they  are 
due  to  a  commentator  or  an  original  autlior,  for  the  author 
might  sometimes  give  information  of  a  kind  which  a  com¬ 
mentator  would  be  likely  to  supply  if  necessary.  Therefore 
not  every  passage  which  answei’s  this  test  is  necessarily 
commentary;  but  no  passage  can  be  commentary  which 
does  not  answer  this  test.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  passages  which  ai)pear  to  me  to 
be  commentary  were  unknown  to  the  LXX  or  else  are 
regarded  by  the  documentarj'  theorists  as  due  to  a  late 
stratum  of  one  of  their  sources.  As  a  rule,  then,  we  may 
say,  that,  to  be  regarded  as  commentary,  a  passage  must 
satisfy  the  test  given;  and,  in  addition,  there  should  be 
some  other  indication  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  original 
author.  Such  evidence  may  be  supplied  by  the  testimony 
of  textual  witnesses  or  by  material  or  stylistic  indications. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  provided  by  chronological  no¬ 
tices.  It  is  obvious  that  such  might  be  due  to  an  original 
author.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  all  familiar  with  schemes 
printed  in  margins  and  elsewhere  which  are  due  to  e<litors. 
Whether,  therefore,  a  particular  chronological  notice  comes 
from  the  hand  of  an  author  or  a  commentator  is  a  ques- 


*  Cp.  Bertholet  ad  loc. 


*  Ibid. 
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tion  of  fact  to  be  decided  after  a  consideration  of  all  the 
relevant  data. 

We  often  find  extensive  commentary  of  critical  im¬ 
portance.  Genesis  xxv  1-4  is  certainly  not  original  in  its 
present  position.  It  appears  to  be  the  addition  of  a  com¬ 
mentator,  who  here  inserted  information  about  tribes  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  descended  from  Abraham.  It  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  seeming  alternation 
between  individual  and  tribal  conceptions  of  characters 
in  Genesis  should  be  attributed  to  commentary.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  a  position  at  the  end  of  Abraham’s  life 
is  most  natural  for  a  note  of  this  kind.  Carpenter  regards 
these  verses  as  secondary  in  relation  to  his  J.  Of  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  generations  of  Ishmael,  only  xxv  18  appears 
to  contain  matter  due  to  an  early  author;  but  I  agree  with 
Skinner  in  thinking  it  impossible  to  determine  its  original 
setting.  The  preceding  matter  (ver.  12-17)  seems  to  me 

‘  The  MSS  bw  omit  xxv  12-18.  On  investigation  I  have  re¬ 
luctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  critical  importance  can 
be  assigned  to  this.  The  Cambridge  editors  quote  the  readings 
of  6,  another  member  of  the  same  group,  for  this  section;  and  its 
variants  show  a  type  of  text  which  does  not  encourage  the  view 
that  the  passage  has  been  inserted,  either  in  h  or  in  its  archetype, 
from  a  later  Greek  translation  than  the  original  LXX.  In  ver.  13 
It  displaces  “and  Massam”  (Mibsam)  (after  Ishmael  2°)  in  a  way 
that  shows  this  phrase  to  have  been  a  late  insertion  in  one  of  its 
ancestors;  and  dp  f  omit  the  “and,”  thereby  testifying  to  the 
fact  that  the  phrase  is  not  original.  Again,  in  16  it  joins  Arm 
Eth  ivid.),  and  to  some  extent  x,  in  presenting  “villages”  and 
“  encampments  ”  in  a  different  order  from  the  other  Septuagintal 
authorities.  But  Eth  gives  an  early  type  of  text.  Consequently  we 
cannot  regard  this  as  late.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we 
cannot  infer,  from  the  omission  of  bw,  that  this  section  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  archetype  of  the  group.  In  one  other  passage  in 
Genesis  the  Cambridge  editors  claim  that  b  and  w  agree  in  a 
long  omission,  viz.  x  2-32  (their  nations) ;  but,  according  to 
Holmes,  b  omits  the  whole  of  32,  skipping  from  the  words  “  after 
the  flood  ”  at  the  end  of  ver.  1  to  the  same  words  at  the  end  of  32 
through  homoeography.  The  same  source  of  error  (the  recurring 
"  these  are  the  generations  of  ”)  would  explain  b’s  omission  of 
xxv  12-18.  Certainly  Gen  x  contains  some  of  the  earliest  material 
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to  be  probably  commentary.^  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
the  information  about  the  generations  of  Esau  in  xxxvi. 

The  list  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in  xxxv  22-26  is  obviously 
due  to  a  commentator;  for  Benjamin  was  not  born  in  Pad- 
dan-aram,  and  this  discrepancy  excludes  the  hypothesis 
of  composition  by  the  author  of  the  narrative.  Genesis 
xlvi  8-27  is  in  like  case.  It  is  true  that  the  textual  wit¬ 
nesses  relieve  some  of  the  diflSculties.  Thus  “  children  of 
Israel  ”  in  ver.  8  is  omitted  by  K  109  and  o,  but  the  chief 
perplexities  remain.  For  example,  Benjamin,  who  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  lad  in  xliv  20,  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  the 
father  of  a  number  of  sons  (xlvi  21).  As  Driver  remarks, 
“The  number  70  (ver.  27)  was  traditional  (Dt  x  22) ;  and 
the  present  list,  it  seems,  represents  an  attempt,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  attempts  ...  to  fill  it  out  with  names  ”  (Gene¬ 
sis,  p.  365).  Exodus  i  5  speaks  of  70  souls,  and  so  does 

in  the  Pentateuch;  and  when  we  find  it  lacking  in  one  or  more 
Greek  MSS,  we  cannot  argue  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  transla¬ 
tors.  Either  this  is  a  case  of  omission  through  homoeography  or 
else  b  and  w  are  to  be  regarded  as  copies  (or  transcripts  of  a 
copy)  made  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  leaving  out  certain 
passages  that  were  not  required  for  the  reader’s  purpose.  That 
the  omissions  of  w  cannot  always  possess  critical  importance,  but 
are  sometimes  traceable  to  defects  or  accidents  in  transmission, 
may  be  seen  from  so  clear  an  instance  as  Ruth  iii  16-iv  12,  which 
is  wanting  in  this  MS,  but  obviously  constitutes  an  integral  part 
of  the  book.  Two  other  long  sections  are  lacking  in  its  Genesis: 
XXV  1-5  and  xxxvi  9-43.  Of  these  the  latter  is  the  more  serious, 
for  its  comrade  b,  while  presenting  the  section,  also  writes 
xxxvii  1  immediately  after  xxxvi  8.  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
intervening  matter  was  entirely  lacking  in  one  of  its  ancestors. 
The  form  of  b’s  text  in  xxxvi  9  ff.  throws  little  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  conspicuous  chiefly  for  a  number  of  intra-Greek  errors 
in  which  b  stands  alone.  The  criteria  here  are  Inadequate  for  a  de¬ 
cision.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  In  ver.  8b  w  reads  “  this 
(is)  Esau,  the  father  of  Edom,”  which  looks  like  a  deliberate  ac¬ 
commodation  to  43b.  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw 
any  critical  conclusions  from  the  omissions  of  w.  The  verses  it 
omits  in  xxxvi  were  of  course  known  to  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  1); 
but,  as  the  Egyptian  Hebrew,  which  was  the  ancestor  of  the  LXX, 
may  have  separated  from  the  Palestinian  Hebrew  long  before 
Chronicles  was  composed,  his  testimony  is  not  decisive. 
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Deuteronomy.  As  usual,  the  commentator  has  misunder¬ 
stood,  for  this  is  not  a  list  of  souls  at  all.  The  women 
are  almost  completely  omitted.  But,  in  fact,  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  seventy  ”  is  not  arithmetical.  It  is  a  token  num¬ 
ber,'  and  the  Deuteronomy  passage  merely  means  “  with 
a  handful.”  Fortunately,  even  in  the  old  days  Biblical 
editors  usually  misunderstood  their  texts,  and  their  mis¬ 
takes  give  us  clues  which  often  enable  us  to  separate  their 
work.  The  passage  is  to  be  regarded  as  commentary,  pure 
and  simple,  based  on  a  misreading  of  the  “  seventy  souls  ” 
and  inserted  at  the  appropriate  point. 

Exodus  vi  13-30  is  another  case.  We  have  several  indi¬ 
cations.  The  resumption  of  the  earlier  narrative  (10-12 
by  28-30)  is  as  if  the  commentator  said,  “  Now  we  will  go 
on  at  the  point  where  we  broke  off.”  ^  The  impossible 
chronology  is  another  sign  of  an  editor.  The  passage  rests 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  fourth  generation  of  Gen  xv, 
which,  of  course,  makes  no  reasonable  sense  unless  dated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  oppression.®  Lastly,  the  method 
of  starting  a  full  chronology,  running  down  to  the  point 
where  the  dramatis  persona)  appear,  and  then  breaking  off, 
evidences  the  commentator. 

A  more  difficult  case  is  presented  by  Gen  v.  As  we  have 
seen  (BS,  April,  1918,  pp.  258  f.),  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  earlier  chronology  which  did  not  recognize 
the  flood  has  been  differently  adapted  in  various  texts  to 
fit  in  with  that  event.  Perhaps,  therefore,  some  elements 
of  the  chapter  are  due  to  a  commentator.  Where  all  must 
be  guesswork  we  must  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out 
that  while  the  theory  of  a  separate  parallel  document 
which  did  not  recognize  the  flood  is  impossible,  there  is  no 
improbability  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
chapter  are  due  to  causes  similar  to  those  which  have  given 
us  the  itinerary  of  Nu  xxxiii  (see  BS,  April,  1919,  pp. 

‘BS,  Oct.  1917,  p.  600. 

*For  parallels,  see  BS,  July,  1919,  p.  360.  A  somewhat  similar 
instance  appears  in  Gen  11,  where  ver.  15  resumes  8  after  the  Inser¬ 
tion  of  10-14,  presumably  by  a  commentator.  See  also  infra,  p.  319. 

*BS,  July,  1916,  pp.  476  ff. 
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193-204),  supplemented  by  information  of  a  kind  that  a 
commentator  might  contribute.^ 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  evidences  a  form  of  editorial 
activity  which  may,  in  some  passages,  go  back  to  the 
archetype,  and  so  have  affected  all  our  copies.  I  mean  the 
more  extensive  filling  out  from  parallels.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  supplements  from  Deuteron¬ 
omy  there  is  one  instance  in  which  the  MT  has  been  af¬ 
fected  (BS,  Jan.  1918,  pp.  90  f.).  But  the  Samaritans 
carried  the  principle  much  further.  Thus  in  Gen  xxx  30 
they  add  a  passage  from  xxxi  11-13  (with  trifling  varia¬ 
tions).  In  xlii  16  they  insert  the  words,  “And  they  said. 
The  lad  cannot  leave  his  father,  for  if  he  should  leave  his 
father,  he  would  die”  (from  xliv  22).  In  the  narrative  of 
the  plagues  these  fillings-out  are  very  numerous. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  process  may  have 
been  carried  in  the  archetype.  There  are  passages  where 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  original  text  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  through  this  cause,  but  there  can  be  no  certainty 

*  The  chronology  of  Gen  xi  shows  some  features  which  differen¬ 
tiate  it  from  Gen  v: — 

(а)  Terah’s  age  (70)  at  the  birth  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran 
(ver.  26)  is  a  token  number.  Further,  unless  these  three  were 
triplets,  which  will  hardly  be  seriously  maintained,  the  number 
in  its  original  context  did  not  denote  Terah’s  age  at  the  birth  of 
the  children.  It  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  much  earlier  stage 
In  the  history  of  the  text  in  which  but  one  number  was  given  for 
each  patriarch,  instehd  of  two,  as  at  present. 

(б)  The  ages  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  MT  at  the  times  of  the 
birth  of  their  eldest  sons  are  noticeably  moderate:  Arpachshad, 
36;  Shelah,  30;  Eber,  34;  Peleg,  30;  Reu,  32;  Serug,  30;  Nahor,  29. 

(c)  Except  for  Nahor,  the  residual  numbers  in  each  instance 
consist  of  two  digits  only,  e.g.  403,  430,  which  may  possibly  point 
to  late  expansion  by  the  processes  we  have  observed  operating 
on  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  (EPC,  pp.  155-169;  BS,  April, 
1919,  pp.  205-209). 

(d)  The  Samaritan  shows  signs  of  further  editing.  For  the 
Massoretic  'n  In  ver.  14  it  substitutes  'n'1,  and  It  regularly  Inserts 
a  third  clause,  giving  the  summation  of  the  years  of  the  patriarch’s 
life.  Its  numbers  are  also  different.  It  appears  to  represent  the 
latest  stage  of  editing  in  this  genealogy. 
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where  evidence  is  lacking.  In  Gen  xlvii,  however,  we  find 
an  example  where  texiial  variations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
this  factor  has  come  into  play,  though  to  some  extent  at 
least  the  trouble  is  post-archetypal.  Verse  3  repeats  xlvi 
33  f.  and  may  well  be  due  to  this  cause.  Similarly  both  the 
MT  and  the  LXX  appear  to  contain  insertions  based  on 
ver.  11,  though  in  different  positions.  To  make  this  clear 
I  set  out  first  what  I  hold  to  have  been  approximately  the 
original  text  of  5  f. :  “  And  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  Let 
them  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen  and  if  thou  knowest 
any  able  men  among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my 
cattle.”  An  editor  noticed  the  wording  of  ver.  11,  “  And 
Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his  brethren  and  gave  them  a 
possession  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in 
the  land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh  had  commanded.”  He 
looked  back  to  see  if  this  command  was  stated  to  have  been 
given  word  for  word  by  Pharaoh.  Finding  this  was  not  so, 
he  proceeded  to  insert  it  with  the  necessary  supporting 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  sons.  This  was 
taken  into  the  text  with  more  or  less  modification  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  of  which  MT  and  B  give  different  examples, 
thus : — 


MT,  5b,  6a 

Thy  father  and  thy  brethren 
are  come  unto  thee:  the  land 
of  Egypt  is  before  thee;  in  the 
best  of  the  land  make  thy 
father  and  thy  brethren  to 
dwell;  in  the  land  of  Goshen 
let  them  dwell. 


B 

[After  the  words  “rulers 
over  my  cattle:’’]  And  Jacob 
and  his  sons  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph.  And  Pharaoh  the 
king  of  Egypt  heard.  And 
Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph, 
saying.  Thy  father  and  thy 
brethren  are  come  unto  thee: 
lo,  the  land  of  Egypt  is  before 
thee:  in  the  best  of  the  land 
make  thy  father  and  thy  breth¬ 
ren  to  dwell 


'  K  104  omits  the  words  "  Let  them  dwell  in  the  land  of  Go¬ 
shen.’’  This  may  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  insertion  of 
the  additional  matter. 
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It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  more  I  read  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  the  more  the  impression  grows  upon  me  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unevennesses  are  probably  due  to  editorial  efforts  of 
this  kind  rather  than  to  any  interweaving  of  parallel  nar¬ 
ratives.  At  the  same  time  our  materials  are  usually  quite 
insufficient  to  give  us  any  chance  of  being  able  to  reverse 
the  process.  In  view  of  the  insignificance  of  the  effect  of 
all  these  matters  on  the  meaning  of  the  narrative,  this  is 
not  of  much  consequence. 

A  slightly  different  method  of  editing,  based  on  the  same 
circle  of  ideas,  seems  to  occur  in  Nu  xiii  21b :  “  And  they 
spied  out  the  land  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob,  to 
the  entering  in  [or  Libo ;  see  W.  M.  Christie,  ISBE,  s.  v.  “  Ha¬ 
math  ”]  of  Hamath.”  They  had  been  sent  to  spy  out  the  land 
of  Canaan  (xiii  17a).  Now,  according  to  xxxiv,  “Your 
south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin”  (3), 
and  the  north  border  is  to  be  marked  out  unto  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  (8).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  this 
verse  we  have  a  note  giving  the  inference  of  an  editor  who 
understood  the  command  to  spy  out  the  land  as  referring 
to  the  whole  land  in  its  ideal  limits,  and,  as  was  usual 
with  the  scholars  of  his  ^age,  regarded  it  as  certain  that 
every  divine  command  had  been  exhaustively  carried  out 
to  the  very  letter  by  the  persons  concerned. 

X 

A  survey  of  the  chief  chronological  difficulties  of  the 
patriarchal  period  throws  considerable  light  on  the  history 
of  the  transmission  of  the  I’entateuch.  Glossing,  system¬ 
atic  commentary,  a  fragmentary  and  disordered  librarj", 
assimilation  of  resulting  unevennesses  of  the  text,  are 
together  responsible  for  a  curious  maze  of  perplexities. 
The  chronological  system  of  the  MT  must  answer  for  much ; 
but  when  the  early  witnesses  are  examined  it  appears  that 
that  scheme  is  itself  not  all  of  the  same  origin.  For  some 
portions  we  have  no  variant,  others  are  seen  to  be  post- 
Septuagintal,  for  a  third  group  of  passages  we  find  dif- 
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ferences  of  reading  which  seem  to  show  that  divergent 
views  of  the  chronology  were  held  a  good  deal  later.^ 

A  comparison  of  the  texts  of  Jacob’s  speech  in  Gen  xlvii 
9,  given  by  the  Massoretes  and  Philo  respectively,  affords 
a  simple  example  of  glossing  which  has  affected  the  chro¬ 
nology 


MT 

The  days  of  the  years  of  my 
sojournings  are  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years:  few  and  evil  have 
been  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  life,  and  they  have  not  at¬ 
tained  unto  the  days  of  the 
years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers 
In  the  days  of  their  sojourn¬ 
ings. 


Philo 

The  days  of  the  years  of  my 
life  which  I  sojourn  have  been 
few  and  evil:  they  have  not  at¬ 
tained  unto  the  days  of  my 
fathers  which  they  sojourned. 


The  MS  f  omits  everything  after  “  evil,”  perhaps  rightly. 
In  any  case  Philo’s  text  shows  that  the  difficulty  caused 
by  the  combination  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
with  the  “  few  ”  days  is  solely  due  to  glossing. 

A  more  complicated  instance,  relating  to  Ishmael’s  age, 
has  been  examined  above  (p.  306). 

The  burials  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  by  their  respective 
sons  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  statement  of  the  MT 
in  XXV  9  that  Ishmael  was  a  party  to  Abraham’s  burial  has 
always  been  a  source  of  perplexity,  for  he  had  been  sent 
away  long  before;  but  HP  128  omits  “Isaac  and  Ishmael 
his  sons,”  and  the  whole  of  ver.  10  is  wanting  in  HP  31. 
Verse  8,  when  freed  of  every  word  which  is  omitted  by  any 
Septuagintal  authority,  would  read,  “And  he  gave  up  the 
ghost  and  died,  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days.”  Probably, 
even  with  these  alterations,  ver.  8  f.  may  be  a  little  fuller 
than'when  they  left  the  hand  of  the  author.  Jerome  (Liber 
Hebraicarum  Questionum  in  Genesin  ad  loc.)  certainly 
seems  to  have  lacked  the  expression  “  gave  up  the  ghost  ” ; 
and  we  may  take  it  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  simple  state- 

‘  I  purposely  leave  the  Book  of  Jubilees  out  of  consideration,  be¬ 
cause  its  artificial  chronology  renders  its  testimony  of  little  value 
for  this  investigation. 
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ment  has  been  expanded  by  the  process  of  enlarging  Torah. 
Verse  7,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  not  original  at  all, 
but  it  must  be  reserved  for  examination  with  the  other 
chronological  notices  of  this  part  of  Genesis. 

Similarly,  in  xxxv  29,  HP  84  reads  “  Jacob  and  Esau,” 
instead  of  “Esau  and  Jacob,”  and  HP  16  has brethren  ” 
for  “  sons.”  From  these  facts  we  may  argue  to  an  earlier 
form  of  the  verse,  in  which  (as  in  xxv  9)  “  they  [indefinite, 
no  names  being  given]  buried  him.”  To  this,  different 
readers  added  divergent  glosses,  “  his  brethren  ”  and  “  his 
sons  ”  “  Esau  and  Jacob.”  It  looks  as  if  the  share  of  the 
sons  in  burying  these  two  patriarchs  was  due  to  glossators 
acting  on  the  demands  of  Jewish  piety. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  consideration  of  the  chrono¬ 
logical  scheme,  we  must  give  careful  attention  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  xxxv  27.  The  RV  has:  “And  Jacob  came  unto 
Isaac  his  father  to  Mamre,  to  Kiriath-arba  (the  same  is 
Hebron),  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.”  This  is 
full  of  difliculties.  Isaac  did  not  dwell  at  Hebron,  so  far 
as  we  know.  When  Jacob  set  out  on  his  flight  to  Laban, 
his  starting-point  was  Beer-sheba  (xxviii  10).  Isaac  was 
at  that  time  already  on  his  deathbed.  Putting  aside  the 
chronological  scheme,  we  must  still  allow  a  long  period 
of  time  for  the  service  of  twenty  years  with  Laban  and  the 
subsequent  lapse  of  time  at  Succoth  and  elsewhere  which 
is  postulated  by  the  narrative  of  Gen  xxxiv,  where  Dinah 
and  her  brothers  are  obviously  of  much  greater  age  than 
they  could  have  been  when  they  left  Laban’s  home.  So  then 
Isaac  would  have  remained  on  his  deathbed  for  a  period 
of  much  more  than  twenty  years  and  would  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  in  that  condition  from  Beer-sheba  to  Hebron.  Then, 
too,  the  verse  is  extraordinarily  tautologous.  K  84,  how¬ 
ever,  omits  “  Mamre  ” ;  K  104,  “  the  same  is  Hebron,” 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  gloss ;  and  K  18,  “  and 
Isaac.”  But  even  when  these  words  are  removed,  the 
other  diflSculties  remain.  How  could  Jacob  find  his  father 
who  had  been  on  his  deathbed  many  years  before?  And 
at  Hebron,  where  Isaac  had  never  dwelt? 
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As  stated  in  the  BS  for  April,  1918,  p.  249,  a  Bohairic 
MS  reads  “  to  Esau  his  brother.”  This  must  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  remarkable  divergencies  of  the  Sep- 
tuagintal  authorities  as  to  the  name  of  the  place.  The  gloss 
“Mamre”  (omitted  by  K  84)  has  found  its  way  into  all, 
but  Kiriath-arba  is  clearly  a  substitution  for  the  Hebrew 
that  lay  before  the  translators.  None  of  our  authorities 
represent  it.  Eth  has  “  to  the  city  Mamre  which  is  in 
the  field  ” ;  dp  n,  “  to  the  city  Mamre  in  the  field  ” ;  f,  “  to 
the  city  Mamre,  to  the  field  ” ;  it>  r,  “  to  the  city  Mamre, 
to  the  place  of  the  field  ” ;  A  and  other  authorities,  “  to 
Mamre,  to  the  city  of  the  field.”  Other  variants  may  be 
omitted,  except  that  of  egj,  “  to  Mamre,  to  the  city  rov 
Euatou i.e.  not  “  of  the  Hivite,”  which  would  here  be  im¬ 
possible,  but  “of  the  Avvite”  (cp.  Dt  ii  23;  Josh  xiii  3f.). 
That  is  a  reading  of  the  highest  importance,  as  we  shall 
see.  Not  one  of  these  readings  fits  Kiriath-arba.  Further, 
the  repeated  “  to  ”  of  many  authorities  shows  “  to  Mamre  ” 
to  be  an  insertion.  When  that  is  remove<l,  what  is  the 
reading  to  which  the  w'ord  “field”  (ireBiov)  points?  It 
occurs  in  forty-three  other  passages  of  the  I*entateuch.  In 
thirty-eight  of  these  it  re])resents  the  Hebrew  (field 
or  territory)  :  in  a  thirty-ninth  (Gen  iv  8,  “let  us  go  into 
the  field  ”)  it  almost  certainly  translates  the  same  w’ord, 
but  there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  MT.  The  overw’helming  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  it  ren<lers  that  word  here.  Probably,  then, 
f’s  “  to  the  field  ”  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  differences 
in  the  position  of  “  city  ”  make  it  likely  that  this  word 
has  only  come  in  through  accommodation  to  the  Kiriath 
(city)  of  the  later  Hebrew.  “Field”  alone  w’ill,  however, 
not  have  been  the  original  reading.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Bohairic  introduces  “  Esau  his  brother.”  Now  in  Gen 
xxxii  3,  “  Jacob  sent  messengers  to  Esau  his  brother,  untg 
the  land  of  Seir,  the  field  of  Edom  ” ;  in  xxxiii  14  he  had 
promised  to  come  to  him  “  unto  Seir  ” ;  and  in  16  Esau 
had  departed  thither.  And  here  comes  in  the  remarkable 
reading  “  of  the  Avvite.”  There  is  nothing  either  in  the 
Hebrew  or  in  the  Greek  to  suggest  it.  But  Dt  ii  22  f. 
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shows  that  the  Avvites  were  in  this  neighborhood  at  the 
period  in  question.  “  The  children  of  Esau,  which  dwell 
in  Seir,  when  he  destroyed  the  Horites  from  before  them ; 
and  they  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  even 
unto  this  day:  and  the  Avvim  ichich  dwelt  in  villages  as 
jar  as  Gaza,”  etc.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  Avvite  once 
stood  in  the  text.  Probably  the  original  LXX  had  “And 
Jacob  came  to  Esau  his  brother,  to  the  field  [territory] 
of  the  Avvite.”  Later  the  text  was  cut  about  and  com¬ 
mented,  with  the  results  we  know.  Whether  Edom  is  or¬ 
iginal  in  xxxii  3  or  has  replaced  the  name  of  an  earlier 
people  cannot  be  decided  on  our  present  evidence.^ 

If  this  view  be  sound,  two  points  must  be  noticed.  We 
are  not  to  think  of  this  coming  to  Esau  as  having  been 
accomplished  “  according  to  the  pace  of  the  cattle,  and 
according  to  the  pace  of  the  children”  (xxxiii  14).  At 
Succoth  the  original  Greek  text  seems  to  have  told  of 
Jacob’s  making  booths  for  himself  and  his  cattle.  That 
implies  a  long  stay,  not  mere  avoidance  of  one  day’s  over¬ 
driving.  Spinoza,  again,  attacked  the  Pentateuch  on  the 
ground  that  Dinah  could  scarcely  have  been  seven,  and 
Simeon  and  Levi  twelve  and  eleven,  respectively,  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrences  of  Gen  xxxiv.  An  attentive  read¬ 
ing,  however,  makes  it  plain  that  in  that  chapter  the 
dramatis  personal  are  much  older  than  in  xxxiii  14.“  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  when  Jacob  reached  Canaan  his  first 
feeling  was  one  of  alarm  at  finding  himself  within  Esau’s 
range  of  action.  He  accordingly  took  steps  to  meet  this 
danger.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  his  brother  cherished 
no  hostile  purpose,  his  obvious  desire  was  to  get  rid  of 
him  and  his  men  as  soon  as  possible.  Once  this  was  done 


‘  There  would  be  nothing  improbable  in  such  a  substitution, 
which  would  entirely  accord  with  the  editorial  methods  that  are 
known  to  have  been  practiced  on  the  Hebrew  Bible.  See,  e.g.. 
Judges  ii  1,  where  Bochim  has  been  substituted  for  Bethel,  in 
accordance  with  ver.  5. 

*  The  words  “  when  he  came  to  Paddan-aram  ”  in  xxxiii  18  are 
omitted  by  K  1  and  seem  to  be  a  gloss.  I  suspect  tbe  same  phrase 
in  XXXV  9,  but  have  found  no  evidence. 
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he  appears  to  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  rejoin  him.  On 
that  view,  the  meeting  of  xxxv  27  is  many  years  later  than 
the  parting  of  xxxiii.  Another  alternative  is  conceivable, 
though  far  less  likely.  The  Shechem  incident  may  belong 
to  a  later  period  of  the  patriarch’s  life.  It  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  some  sections  of  his  biography 
have  been  lost  in  transmission,  and  that  others  have  con¬ 
sequently  been  displaced.  But  we  have  no  evidence  of 
this,  and  it  is  not  the  function  of  scholarship  to  indulge 
in  unfounde<l  conjectures.  Here  we  have  a  superficial  dif¬ 
ficulty  which,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  Jacob’s  crafti¬ 
ness,  appears  to  lack  substance.  Further  than  that  our 
facts  do  not  permit  us  to  go. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  statements  of  xxxvi 
6  flf.  do  not  quite  harmonize  with  Esau’s  location  in  the 
field  of  Edom  in  xxxii  f.  and  Jacob’s  subsequent  meeting 
with  him  there.  The  <liscrepancy  is  more  formal  than 
real,  and  could  cause  no  difficulty  to  an  Oriental.  Hence 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  doubting  that 
these  verses  (in  tlieir  earliest  unglossed  form)  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  author  who  first  embodied  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  in  book  form. 

In  Gen  xxxv  15  we  find  some  important  variants.  “And 
[egj  Arm  Chr  omit  “  Jacob  ”]  called  the  name  of  the  place 
[n  Eth  omit  “  where  God  spake  with  him  ”]  Bethel.”  Re¬ 
moving  the  accretions,  we  see  that  this  is  a  repetition  of 
the  Greek  reading  in  ver.  7,  where  MT  has  “  and  calle<l 
the  place  El-Beth-el.”  In  the  LXX  both  passages  are, 
word  for  word,  the  same,  as  J.  Dahse  has  rightly  pointeil 
out  in  his  important  discussion  (Textkritische  Material- 
ien  zur  Hexateuchfrage,  vol.  i.  ])p.  144  ff.).  This  repetition 
is  a  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  other  places, 
where,  for  some  reason,  an  insertion  has  been  made  in  the 
text.^  A  presumption  thus  arises  that  the  intervening 
verses  should  not  stand  here.  When  we  examine  them  it 
is  confirmed.  Verse  8  tells  of  the  death  of  Deborah,  Re- 
bekah’s  nurse.  That  is  obviously  out  of  place,  for  how 

‘  Supra,  p.  311. 
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could  she  have  been  in  Jacob’s  company  or  indeed  in  the 
land  of  the  living  at  all?  In  xxxiv  we  have  met  with 
adult  grandchildren  of  the  child  she  nursed,  so  that  the 
chronology  is  impossible.  In  ver.  9,  the  MT  has  “  again,” 
but  K  69  Eth  Sah  omit  this  word.  We  have  seen  that 
XXXV  10  is  a  glossator’s  addition  (BS,  April,  1918,  pp. 
252  f.;  see  Dahse,  loc.  cit.),  and  ver.  14  resembles  xxviii  18 
so  closely  as  to  make  it  likely  that  it  too  has  been  added 
here.  That  leaves  us  with  ver.  8  (Deborah)  and  (proba¬ 
bly)  9,  11-13  in  a  shorter  form.  On  the  library  theory 
these  present  no  difficulty.  They  are  simply  fragments 
of  the  damaged  library  which  have  been  inserted  at  the 
wrong  place.  Deborah’s  death  should  either  stand  in  xxiv 
(?  between  ver.  61  and  62),  with,  possibly,  some  other  mat¬ 
ter  relating  to  the  journey  which  has  been  lost,  or  else 
refers  to  some  visit  of  I.saac  to  Bethel.  As  to  the  the- 
ophany  of  11-13,  no  locality  is  mentioned,  and  we  cannot 
say  where  it  should  be  placed,^  Here  the  testimony  of 
Gen  xlviii  3  is  important.  According  to  the  MT,  this  vis¬ 
ion  was  at  Luz,  but  d  and  Cyr  (in  one  quotation)  omit, 
A  misplaces,  and  Sah-ed  reads  “  in  a  vision.”  That  is  to 
say,  the  original  text  placed  it  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
not  necessarily  at  Luz;  and  a  glossator  is  responsible  for 
the  present  location. 

The  rest  of  the  chronological  difficulties  depend  in  one 
form  or  other  upon  the  chronological  scheme,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  inquire  into  its  origin  and  character.  No  final 
solution  enabling  us  to  restore  the  original  text  and  trace 
all  the  stages  of  the  growth  of  every  difficulty  is  possible 
on  the  materials  I  have  examined;  but  they  suffice,  when 

^Our  text  of  Gen  xxxii  23-32  is  probably  incomplete.  Hosea 
xii  5,  “  He  wept  and  besought  mercy  of  him,”  refers  to  something 
not  narrated.  In  view  of  the  other  evidences  of  damage  to  the 
books  of  Moses,  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  Hosea’s 
reference  is  based  on  anything  but  an  undamaged  text  of  Genesis. 
Note  that  the  prophet  speaks  of  “the  field  of  Aram”  (xii  13;  cp. 
“the  field  of  Edom,”  Gen  xxxii  3),  apparently  a  translation  of  the 
Paddan-aram  of  Genesis,  which  the  documentary  theorists  take 
for  a  mark  of  esilic  date. 
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taken  in  conjunction  with  the  known  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  to  indicate  generally  what  has  happened. 

There  are  two  classes  of  numbers  in  the  chronology: 
those  to  which  variants  are  extant,  and  those  on  which 
all  our  witnesses  agree.  Some  variants  clearly  arose  after 
the  LXX  was  made.  Thus  n*  seems  to  have  had  a  scheme 
by  which  Abram  was  one  hundred  years  older  in  xvi  16, 
xvii  1,  24,  and  1  makes  him  eighty,  and  Eth  eighty-five,  in 
the  first-named  verse.  When  these  are  eliminated  the  chief 
differences  are: — 


MT 

Gen  xxl  5  Abraham  100  years  old 
xxiiil  Sarah  127 

XXV  7  Abraham  175 
17  Ishmael  137 
XXXV  28  Isaac  180 
xxxvii  2  Joseph  17 
xlvil  28  Jacob  147 


Variant. 

105  Cj 

117  1  according  to  HP,  but 
not  BM 

170  E,  145  Ethf  135  Ethp 
130  HP  31,  EthP,  160  m,  127  Boh 
150  dp,  170  K  150 
16  Vulg» 

148  Ethfp  146  Lat 


On  this  list  one  great  fact  stands  out.  The  main  vari¬ 
ations  are  in  the  totals  of  the  patriarchs.  These  appear 
to  have  been  finally  fixe<l  at  a  later  date  than  the  other 
numbers.  Probably  the  notices  of  their  ages  were  origi¬ 
nally  due  to  a  commentator.  Genesis  xxxv  28  f.  is  obvi¬ 
ously  inappropriate  after  the  narrative  of  the  meeting 
with  Esau,  and  cannot  be  part  of  the  original  text;  and 
XXV  8  f.  will  be  from  the  same  hand.  These  passages  are 
examples  of  one  of  the  forms  of  commentary  discussed  in 
the  last  section. 

There  remain  the  numbers  that  are  undisputed  so  far 
as  our  textual  witnesses  go.  These  still  involve  impossi¬ 
bilities;  but,  in  view  of  all  we  have  learnt  about  Biblical 
numbers  in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  frame 
a  theory  which  will  explain  them  satisfactorily. 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  numbers,  like  forty  and 
sixty,  are  old,  but  were  not  originally  arithmetical.*  The 

*  See  Vercellone’s  long  note  ad  loc. 

»See  BS,  Oct.  1917,  pp.  589  f. 
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other  obvious  element  is  supplied  by  textual  inference 
from  Gen  xv  10  and  Ex  vii  40.^  The  Genesis  expression 
about  the  fourth  generation  was  interpreted  as  meaning 
the  fourth  generation  from  the  eiitrj^  into  Egypt,  —  not, 
as  was  originally  intended,  fron\  the  beginning  of  the  op¬ 
pression.  Hence  the  reasoning:  If  the  fourth  generation 
from  the  entry  was  430  years,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  en¬ 
try  was  in  the  second  generation  from  the  promise,  the 
period  that  elapsed  must  have  been  one  half  of  430  years  = 
215  years.  Anybody  who  understands  the  mentality  of 
the  old  Jewish  commentators  will  at  once  see  that  to  them 
such  reasoning  would  have  been  unanswerable.  The  only 
doubtful  points  are  how  the  75  years  of  Gen  xii  4  and 
the  ages  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  xvii  were  originally 
reached.  The  last  two  may  possibly  have  been  original 
constituents  of  the  narrative,  used  rhetorically  without 
any  true  arithmetical  knowledge  of  the  real  ages,  or  they 
may  be  the  result  of  some  early  corruption  or  editorial 
calculation  which  we  cannot  now  trace.  The  75  years  of 
xii  4  will  not  be  original.  I’robably  the  number  has  arisen 
through  accidental  corruption,  e.g.  through  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  such  readings  as  70  and  50  for  Abraham’s  age. 
But  it  may  be  the  result  of  some  calculation.  Jacob’s  130 
years  in  xlvii  28  are  due  to  the  scheme  for  making  215 
years,  and  the  seventeen  years  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  are 
likely  to  go  back  to  an  original  seven  years. 

If  the  results  of  this  prolonged  discussion  of  the  chrono¬ 
logical  difficulties  be  summarized,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
essence  the  factors  at  work  were  extremely  simple.  Genesis 
in  library  form  contained  no  chronological  discrepancies 
and  few,  if  an}",  arithmetical  numbers.  Damage  to  the 
library  and  the  wrong  arrangement  of  wliat  remained  in¬ 
troduced  some  of  our  difficulties.  Commentary,  rewriting, 
glossing,  together  with  the  textual  corruption,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rest.  As  these  processes  were  to  some 
extent  continuous  over  a  long  period  of  time,  there  are  still 
traces  of  what  has  happened,  sufficient  in  some  cases  to 
‘See  BS,  July,  1916,  pp.  476  ff. 
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enable  us  to  remove  the  difficulties,  and  in  others  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  their  origin  and  growth. 

XI 

The  opening  chapters  of  Numbers  present  difficulties 
which  our  materials  do  not  enable  us  to  solve.  A  conspic¬ 
uous  instance  is  afforded  by  vii  1-88.  The  initial  date 
precedes  the  census,  yet  the  porterage  duties  of  the  Levites 
are  assumed.  That,  in  itself,  is  perhaps  not  quite  impos¬ 
sible,  for  the  special  position  of  Levi  was  foreshadowe<l 
much  earlier  (Ex  xxxii  29),  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  service  of  porterage  was  part  of  the  original 
scheme  for  the  erection  and  use  of  a  Tabernacle.  But  the 
tedious  repetition  of  ver.  12-88  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  an  early  writer.  Nevertheless,  the  essential  moderation 
of  tlie  conception  of  six  pair-ox  wagons  suggests  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  genuine  historical  material.  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  forward  some  possi¬ 
bility  that  is  in  general  harmony  with  the  conclusions 
reached  in  passages  where  the  evidence  is  more  adequate. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  existence  of  fragmentary  material  in  an  unsuit¬ 
able  place  necessitated  rewriting.  Possibly  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  wagons  to  the  Levites  originally  belonged  to  a 
later  part  of  the  narrative,  and  has  been  erroneously  com¬ 
bined  with  other  material;  but  where  all  must  be  conjec¬ 
ture  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lingering  over  the 
chapter. 

Similar  comments  may  be  made  on  the  form  of  the  census 
in  Nu  i.  These  matters  are  really  not  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance,  but  cannot  be  altogether  overlooke<l,  because  of  their 
bearing  on  other  questions. 

The  problem  of  the  Levites  is  exceedingly  technical  and 
difficult.  I  dealt  with  it  in  the  study  of  Priests  and  Le¬ 
vites  which  appeared  in  the  BS  for  1910  and  is  reprinted 
with  trifling  changes  in  PS  (pp.  231-286).  Since  then. 
Numbers  has  been  issued  in  the  larger  Cambridge  Sep- 
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tuagint,  and  some  further  additions  can  be  made  to  our 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

In  more  than  one  branch  of  law  there  was  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Mosaic  age,  just  as  there  would  be  in  any 
other  formative  period  of  equal  length.  New  circumstances 
arise,  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  some  legislative  pro¬ 
cess;  and  for  this  purpose  the  decision  of  a  court,  making 
in  effect  new  law  to  deal  with  the  particular  case  which 
it  has  to  decide,  is  just  as  much  legislation  as  a  formal 
statute  of  the  legislative  body.  Changing  circumstances 
may  demand  a  new  policy.  For  instance,  in  our  own  days 
the  development  of  flying  and  the  growth  of  labor  prob¬ 
lems  (to  take  two  examples)  call  for  new  laws.  At  any 
moment  a  point  may  arise  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
that  is  brought  before  the  courts;  and  if  there  be  no  stat¬ 
ute  to  regulate  the  matter,  they  must  of  necessity  give  a 
decision  which  will  be  making  new  law.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  legislature  of  any  country  may  foresee  points 
that  are  likely  to  arise  and  enact  a  statute  to  deal  with 
them.  Moses,  of  course,  combined  functions  which  in  a 
modern  state  are  divided  between  the  legislature  and  the 
highest  judicial  authority,  and  so  we  find  him  making  law 
in  both  capacities;  but  that  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the 
matter,  as  may  be  seen  from  examples.  One  of  the  mixed 
multitude,  the  son  of  an  Israelitess  and  a  gentile,  curse<l 
God.  That  raised  at  least  two  points.  What  was  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  blasphemy?  What  criminal  law  was  applicable  to 
a  stranger?  Here  the  questions  arose  in  a  trial,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  a  decision  dealing  with  them  (Lev  xxiv 
10-24).  But  the  judgment  goes  considerably  beyond  the 
actual  case  raisecl  by  the  facts,  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  statute.  Similarly  when  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
make  a  claim  the  point  is  decided.  But  later  apprehen¬ 
sions  are  entertained  as  to  the  probable  operation  of  the 
judgment.  A  deputation  waits  on  Moses,  and  fresh  stat¬ 
ute  law  is  enacted  to  obviate  undesirable  consequences  (Nu 
xxvii  and  xxxvi). 

Now  if  all  the  narrative  and  legislation  had  come  down 
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to  us  intact,  in  proper  order,  and  without  any  sort  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  editing,  or  annotation,  our  diflSculties  would  never 
have  arisen.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  so;  and  we  have 
to  try  to  restore  the  true  text  as  successfully  as  we  can, 
and  to  get  it  in  the  right  order.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  three  factors  have  b^n 
operative  on  a  very  extended  scale  in  the  case  of  the  Le- 
vites:  Development  of  the  law,  owing  to  new  circum¬ 
stances;  derangements  of  the  material  (perhaps  with  the 
loss  of  some  portions),  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
transmission  of  the  library;  and  glossing  on  a  great 
scale.  There  was  obviously  some  great  addition  to  their 
functions  after  Korah’s  rebellion :  “And  the  children  of 
Israel  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Behold,  we  perish”  (Nu 
xvii  12).  That  was  met  by  a  fresh  enactment,  for  in  xviii 
22  we  find  “And  the  children  of  Israel  shall  no  more 
approach  the  tent  of  meeting.”  The  phrase  is  textually 
above  suspicion.^  So  it  is  clear  that  there  was  some  mod¬ 
ification  of  existing  arrangements.  That  must  be  the  first 
thing  grasped.  They  starte<l  their  specialized  functions 
as  sacred  porters  only.  After  Korah’s  rebellion  some  ex¬ 
tension  was  introduced.  This  cardinal  fact  —  viz.  that 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Levites  were  enacted  in  at 
least  two  installments  on  different  occasions  —  has  been 
greatly  obscured  in  the  course  of  transmission. 

If  this  was  so,  the  possibility  at  once  presents  itself  that 
viii  4-26  is  out  of  place  and  should  stand  after  Korah’s 
rebellion.  In  that  case  we  should  understand  the  purifi¬ 
cation  and  the  going  in  to  do  the  service  of  the  tent  of 
meeting,  from  which  expression  no  intelligible  meaning  can 
be  extracted  if  it  refers  to  a  period  when  the  Levites  were 
porters  and  nothing  more.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
age  of  service  (from  25  to  50)  in  ver.  23  ff.  and  the  age 

^  A  relatively  simple  instance  of  what  has  happened  may  be 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  Sabbath  law.  See  BS,  Oct.  1915, 
pp.  607  ff. 

•In  xviii  5,  “there  shall  no  more  be  wrath,”  the  “more”  is 
unfortunately  lacking  in  Vulg  and  Bora,  Boh  Did. 
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(30  to  50)  in  chap,  iv  also  disappears,  for  the  last-named 
chapter  refers  to  porterage  only,  while  chap,  viii  deals 
with  the  service  in  the  tent  of  meeting.  We  may  therefore 
accept  this  order  and  glance  at  some  of  the  other  factors 
that  have  been  at  work. 

We  have  seen  {supra,  p.  306)  how  considerably  portions 
of  this  chapter  have  been  expanded.  For  viii  24-26  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  an  early  witness  to  the  text.  Philo’s 
quotation  of  the  passage  may  be  given  as  follows  in  the 
most  barely  literal  English :  “  For  this,  he  says,  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  about  the  Levites.  From  five  and  twenty  years  he  shall 
go  in  to  work  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  from  fifty  years 
he  shall  desist  from  the  service  and  shall  not  work  more, 
but  his  brother  shall  serve;  but  he  shall  keej)  charges,  but 
shall  not  do  work.”  ^  This  is  doubtless  the  original.  When 
it  is  substituted,  the  passage  becomes  not  merely  intelli¬ 
gible  but  lucid.  These  verses  throw  great  light  on  the  way 
in  which  the  Hebrew  gradually  changed  for  the  worse. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  earlier  chaptei*s  that  deal  with  the 
Levites  we  can,  in  the  light  of  the.se  observations,  gain  some 
idea  of  the  process  by  which  they  have  reached  their  pres¬ 
ent  form.  The  substance  of  Nu  iv  consists  of  provisions 
for  porterage.  The  commentators  have  noticed  some  slight 
indications  of  late  translation  in  the  LXX  (H.  Holzinger, 
Kumeri  [1903],  p.  11).  These  may  point  merely  to  late 
expansion  by  commentators.  They  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  or  sufficiently  weighty  to  justify  an  argument 

*  I  cite  from  the  text  given  by  H.  E.  Ryle  in  Philo  and  Holy 
Scripture  (1895).  Comparing  the  MT,  we  note  the  following  cor¬ 
ruptions:  Ver.  24,  “and  upwards”  is  a  gloss;  “to  work  in”  has 
been  glossed,  and  has  deteriorated  into  the  meaningless  “  to  fight 
war  in  the  work  of”;  ver.  25,  “service”  has  suffered  similar 
glossing;  ver.  26,  there  has  apparently  been  dittography  of  the 
first  two  letters  of  “  brother,”  giving  by  a  slight  further  corrup¬ 
tion  “  and  shall  serve  his  brethren,”  for  “  his  brother  shall  serve  ”: 
“  in  the  tent  of  meeting  ”  has  been  added  by  a  glossator;  “  and  he 
shall  keep”  has  been  corrupted  into  an  infinitive.  Whether  ver. 
26b  was  known  to  Philo  does  not  appear. 
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against  the  chapter  as  a  whole.^  My  own  impression  is 
that  the  chapter  has  grown  from  an  original  nucleus,  which 
dealt  only  w’ith  porterage,  etc.,  and  contained  no  census. 

In  Nu  i  49  ff.  the  Greek  authorities  suggest  that  a  much 
shorter  original  has  been  expandefl  by  glosses.  That  leaves 
the  difficulties  of  Nu  iii.  Verj’^  much  of  that  chapter  ap¬ 
pears  to  consist  of  commentators’  additions,  made  on  the 
basis  of  other  passages.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
an  original  short  description  of  the  census  and  camp  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Levites  may  have  led  to  annotations 
summarizing  their  position  and  duties  as  given  elsewhere. 
Incidentally  this  had  the  effect  of  still  further  obscuring 
the  important  fact  that  after  Korah’s  rebellion  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  had  been  made  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  'When  we  discard  everything  that 
appears  elsewhere,  we  are  left  with  the  difficulties  creatorl 

‘  There  are,  however,  other  indications  of  expansion  and  change 
In  the  text.  The  extraordinary  phrase  “  everyone  that  cometh  to 
the  host  to  do  work  in  the  tent  of  meeting”  (with  slight  vari¬ 
ations,  iv  23,  30,  35,  39,  43)  is,  to  put  it  frankly,  doubly  distilled 
nonsense.  The  military  word  “  host  ”  is  absurd,  and  the  work 
of  porterage  is  not  work  in  the  tent  of  meeting.  It  is  a  late  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Greek  in  each  of  these  verses,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  phrase  is  regularly  in  the  nominative,  though  the 
syntax  requires  the  accusative.  Such  clauses  as  iv  4,  ”  this  is  the 
service  ...  in  the  tent  of  meeting”  can  scarcely  be  original  of 
the  duties  of  porterage  to  which  they  appiy.  They  may  be 
corrupt  or  due  to  later  annotation.  The  expression  “  take  the  sum 
of  ”  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  in  ver.  2  and  22.  In  the  earlier  verse 
the  Ethioplc  has  ”  separate  the  sons  of  Kohath.”  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  ver.  29  there  is  a  lacuna.  There  should  be  a  verb;  but 
either  it  has  been  cancelled  and  not  replaced,  or  else  it  has  been 
lost  by  accident.  The  facts  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide 
between  these  two  alternatives.  If  the  Ethiopic  reading  in  ver. 
2  is  right,  the  chapter  in  its  original  form  dealt  with  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  three  sections  of  Levites  to  different  porterage  duties. 
In  that  case  it  has  been  altered,  and  the  census  at  the  end  is  a 
commentator’s  addition.  One  MS  (m)  does  in  fact  omit  ver.  33—49, 
but  it  has  other  long  omissions  of  the  kind  which  seem  to  point  to 
lacunae  in  its  archetype.  Consequently  little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
its  reading  here.  This  is  a  case  where  further  evidence  is  badly 
needed. 
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by  the  numbers.  Evidence  has  already  been  produceil  (EPC, 
pp.  155-169;  BS,  April,  1919,  pp.  205-209)  to  show  how 
these  grew  in  transmission.  Probably  they  suffereil  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  the  text  has  been  eilitorially  accommodated  to 
agree  with  them  in  their  corrupt  state. 

On  our  present  materials  it  is  not  possible  to  go  very 
much  further  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Numbers.  A  little  can  be  done  by  the 
investigation  of  unusual  words  in  the  Greek  and  the  He¬ 
brew,  but  this  is  very  detaileil  and  technical.  And  when 
we  have  accomplished  everything  possible  in  that  direction 
we  shall  merely  have  established  the  existence  of  a  few 
glosses  and  a  few  editorial  corrections.  The  chief  remain¬ 
ing  diflSculties  appear  to  be  due  to  rewriting  of  fragmen¬ 
tary  materials,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  behind  that. 
Nor  is  the  subject-matter  of  sufficient  importance,  for  the 
question  of  how  exactly  the  camp  order  was  narrated  or 
what  articles  the  Merarites  were  to  carry  is  in  itself  of 
no  consequence.  It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with  these 
chapters  to  see  what  light  they  throw  on  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Pentateuch;  but,  apart  from  that,  the  minutiae 
would  not  repay  the  expenditure  of  time  involvecl. 


CRITICAL  NOTES 

UNITARIANISM  IN  AMERICA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Unitarianism  in  America  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  had  little  resemblance  to  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  at  the  jiresent  time.  The  Unitarianism  of 
which  Channing  was  the  representative  maintained  the 
inspiration  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  <lefeude<l  mir¬ 
acles,  accepted  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity  as 
satisfactoi*y  and  conclusive,  believed  in  the  preexistence  of 
the  Divine  Word  which  became  incarnate  in  Jesus,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  miraculous  concei)tion  of  Christ,  and  defended 
these  views  not  on  purely  rationalistic  grounds,  but  by 
interpretation  of  what  was  accepteil  as  the  Word  of  God 
incorporated  in  the  books  of  the  Bible.  No  abler  state- 
/ments  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  have  been  made 
than  those  by  Unitarians  <luring  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj\  No  stronger  defense  of  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been  published  than  that 
by  l*rofessor  Ezra  Abbot.  No  more  original,  powerful,  and 
satisfactory  defenses  of  the  early  date  and  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  four  Gospels  have  been  written  than  “  The 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,”  by 
Professor  Andrews  Norton,  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
and  “  Indirect  Testimony  of  Historj’  to  the  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,”  by  I’rofessor  Fretleric  Huidekoper,  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School. 

For  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  controversies  between  the  Unitarians  and  the 
evangelical  scholars  of  New  England  were  over  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  in  its  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  divinity  of  Christ.  The  Unitarians  advocatetl  the 
Arian  view,  that  Christ  w’as  a  created  being  —  the  first¬ 
born  of  the  creation  —  to  whom  was  delegated  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was 
establishe<l  in  1808  for  the  defense  of  the  Orthodox  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  real  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  307.  6 
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atonemeut  dependent  upon  it.  As  the  result  of  this  An¬ 
dover  movement,  thei*e  followed  a  remarkable  amoimt  of 
evangelical  activity,  leading  to  the  spread  of  home  mis¬ 
sions  and  of  Christian  colleges  throughout  our  expamling 
West,  and  to  the  organization  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  subsequently  to 
the  foreign  missionary  boards  of  various  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  whose  work  now  so  fills  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fruits  of  Unitarian  ism  were  very  limited.  Their 
work  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  Massachusetts,  and 
they  had  practically  no  foreign  missions.  In  1844  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  was  established,  to  carry  on  the  controversy 
in  defense  of  Ortho<lox  doctrines.  Some  time  before  the 
close  of  tlie  centurj'  the  exegetical  victory  was  practically 
complete,  and  leading  Unitarians  admitted  that  if  the 
Bible  was  an  inspired  historical  record,  its  interi)retation 
established  the  Orthodox  views. 

Due  largely  to  an  exaggerated  and  erroneous  belief  re¬ 
specting  the  truth  and  significance  of  the  Spencerian  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  in  its  application  to  human  history,  and 
to  the  cHpially  exaggerate<l  and  erroneous  cre<lence  given 
to  the  principles  of  Biblical  criticism  pi*evalent  in  Ger¬ 
many,  a  radical  change  in  the  attitude  not  only  of  Uni¬ 
tarians,  but  of  a  large  section  of  those  who  have  been 
supposed  to  represent  Orthodox  scholarship,  took  place 
with  reference  to  God  and  the  Bible.  The  character  of  this 
change  with  reference  to  the  Bible  is  well  illustrate<l  in 
that  which  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  Professor  Joseph 
Henry  Thayer,  for  a  long  while  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where 
the  Creed  to  which  he  subscribe<l  compelletl  adherence  to 
a  verj"  high  view  of  the  inspiration  and  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
Upon  the  departure  of  Andover  from  loyal  adherence  to 
the  Creed,  Professor  Thayer  resigned,  rather  than  remain 
in  the  false  position  of  one  who  should  continue  to  sign  a 
creed  which  he  no  longer  believed ;  and  soon  after,  with¬ 
out  changing  his  church  relationship,  he  accepted  a  pro- 
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fessorship  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  which  had  been 
Unitarian,  but,  through  the  influence  of  President  Eliot, 
had  been  transformed  and  placed  upon  a  basis  independent 
of  denominational  control.  In  a  lecture  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Board  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature,  February  17,  1891,  and  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Professor  Thayer  makes 
the  following  emphatic  statement :  “  The  critics  are  agreed 
that  the  view  of  Scripture  in  which  you  and  I  were  edu¬ 
cated  which  has  been  prevalent  here  in  New  England  for 
generations,  is  untenable.  And  you  and  I  may  convince 
ourselves  that,  so  far  at  least,  they  are  thoroughly  in  the 
right”  (p.  05).  With  the  arguments  by  which  I*rofessor 
Thayer  supports  this  conclusion  we  are  not  at  present  con¬ 
cerned,  only  to  say  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  based 
upon  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  discrepancies  of  the 
Bible,  111)011  a  failure  to  apply  reasonable  explanations  for 
such  as  are  alleged  to  occur,  and  in  one  instance  upon 
facts  in  textual  criticism  which  sustain  rather  than  op¬ 
pose  Orthodox  views.  This  relates  to  the  respect  which 
the  New  Testament  pays  to  the  Septuagint  Version.  Thus 
he  says:  “Of  the  moi*e  than  a  thousand  (1,083)  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Old  Testament  which  the  latest  editors  of 
the  New  Testament  find  in  it,  all  but  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  come  from  the  Septuagint,  and,  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  out  of  a  huiidi*e<l,  rest  on  that  version  as  against 
the  Hebrew  original”  (p.  20).  Readers  of  Mr.  Wiener’s 
writings  upon  the  value  of  the  Septuagint  in  correcting  the 
text  of  the  Massoretic  version  will  not  find  their  orthodox 
views  disturbed  by  these  facts. 

As  we  have  already  said,  this  change  of  attitude  towards 
the  Bible  is  not  peculiar  to  Unitarians,  but  indications  of 
it  pervade  the  literature  of  many  of  the  official  publica¬ 
tions,  and  of  much  of  the  teaching  in  the  theological  sem¬ 
inaries,  of  nearly  all  Protestant  denominations.  The  creeds 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churches 
have  not  changed,  but  this  <Ioes  not  prevent  many  of  their 
exi)onents  from  spreading  these  new  views  abroad  among 
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their  membership.  With  the  Coiigi*egational  churches  it 
is  different.  While  each  Cougrej^ational  church  is  suppose<l 
to  frame  its  own  creed,  the  National  Council,  evidently 
with  little  serious  thought,  has  proposed  a  creed  which 
seems  to  be  pretty  generally  accepted,  but  which  is  ob- 
servedly  non-committal  on  several  important  points.  In 
it,  all  that  is  said  about  the  Bible  is  that  “  we  are  united 
in  striving  to  know  the  will  of  God  as  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  our  purpose  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  made  known  or  to  be  made  known  to  us.”  How 
much  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord  in  which  we  ])urpo.se  to 
walk  is  made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  how  much 
through  other  agencies,  is  left  in  the  dark.  In  its  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  work  of  Christ  the  Creed  is  also 
equally  indetin ite.  For  anything  stated  in  it,  tlie  mirac¬ 
ulous  element  in  his  birth  and  resurrection  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  ignored. 

It  is  specially  significant,  however,  that,  in  giving  the 
attributes  of  Go<l,  there  is  no  reference  nmde  to  his  om¬ 
nipotence.  It  is  simply  said,  “  We  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness,  ami  love.”  The  superficiality 
of  this  is  manifest  in  more  than  one  respect.  Why  there 
should  have  been  a  distinction  made  between  goodness  and 
love  passes  the  comprehension  of  philosophic  minds;  for  it 
would  seem  incredible  that  the  theological  leaders  of  an 
intelligent  denomination  could  suppose  that  God  was  an 
infinite  bundle  of  good  feelings  independent  of  his  love, 
and  incapable  of  being  a  “  terror  to  evil-<loers.”  But  the 
omission  of  reference  to  God’s  omnipotence  has  deeper 
significance.  Doubtless  it  originated  in  part  from  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘‘  omnipotent,”  or 
its  equivalent  phrase,  “  infinite  in  power.”  For  infinity  of 
power  does  not  imply  that  its  possessor  could  do  absurdi¬ 
ties  like  making  two  and  two  equal  five  instead  of  four, 
nor  would  it  compel  the  Creator  to  treat  beings  which,  in 
his  wisdom,  he  had  endowed  with  free  wills,  as  though  they 
were  not  moral  beings.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
denial  to  Go<l  of  this  attribute  was  made  in  deference  to 
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the  small  class  of  rather  vociferous  writers  who  are  rep¬ 
resenting  Go<l  as  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution  in  a 
material  universe  of  which  he  was  not  the  creator.  How 
fuiulamentally  this  conception  of  God  undermines  all  re¬ 
ligious  faith  tliese  writers  either  do  not  appreciate  or  they 
are  purposely  silent  in  giving  expression  to  their  views. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  i)resent  generation  are  facing 
problems  touching  Christian  faith  which  are  far  deeper 
than  those  which  agitated  them  a  hun<lre<l  years  ago.  The 
vital  questions  now  are,  Have  we  a  God  to  worship  who  is 
the  creator,  the  upholder,  and  the  ruler  of  the  universe? 
Is  he  infinite  not  only  in  wisdom  but  in  ability  to  do 
everything  which  his  wisdom  and  love  dictate?  Has  he 
made  a  revelation  of  his  love  to  us  as  recor<le<l  in  the 
Bible,  or  is  he  inflexibly  bound  in  the  chains  of  a  material¬ 
istic  evolution,  so  that  miraculous  interpositions  are  in¬ 
credible  if  not  impossible? 

No  more  needs  be  said  to  show  that  a  serious  crisis  is 
at  hand  in  Protestant  Christianity.  When  in  our  relig¬ 
ious  faith  we  are  limited  to  a  God  who  is  not  omnipotent 
or,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  omniscient,  (for,  infinite  wisdom 
does  not  seem  to  involve  infinite  knowledge)  the  hope  of 
good  coming  out  of  the  present  evil  world  becomes  so  dim 
that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  save  us  from  pessimism. 
When  Orthodox  scholars  in  large  numbers  follow  Unita¬ 
rians  in  frittering  away  both  the  historical  and  the  doc¬ 
trinal  teachings  of  the  Bible,  till  there  are  in  the  New 
Testament  (according  to  one  of  the  latest  German  crit¬ 
ics)  only  nine  genuine  sayings  of  Christ  upon  which  we 
can  depend,  to  say  nothing  of  the  way  the  Old  Te.stament 
history  has  been  thrown  into  the  scrap  heap;  and  when 
we  no  longer  are  permitted  to  look  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
supernatural  Saviour  (even  in  the  Ariau  conception)  sent 
from  heaven  to  reileem  a  world  that  is  lost  in  sin  and  mis- 
erj%  not  only  have  we  stultified  our  intellectual  capacities 
and  “  made  lies  our  refuge»”  but  we  have  robbed  the  pulpit 
of  its  power,  and  left  a  church  in  the  world  bereft  of  its 
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Christian  name  and  character.  What  is  left  is  a  Judaism 
without  a  Jehovah,  and  a  Christianity  without  a  Christ. 
To  save  the  Protestant  churches  from  such  a  fate  must  be 
the  effort  of  Christian  scholarship  during  the  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  are  before  us.  May  the  Lord 
raise  up  the  required  leaders  and  endue  them  with  all 
needed  wisdom  and  courage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give 
to  the  people  “  a  listening  ear  and  an  understanding 
heart.”  g.  f.  w. 

PROFESSOR  BARTON  ON  “  THE  RELIGION  OF  MOSES  ” 

The  E(iitor  has  asked  me  to  answer  the  discussion  on 
pages  242~24f),  supra. 

In  the  BS  for  Oct.  1918  I  published  a  reply  to  an  article 
by  Rev.  A.  E.  Whatham,  in  which  he  advocated  views  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  here  under  discussion,  which  were  indorsed 
by  l*rofessor  Barton  and  Professor  L.  B.  Paton.  As  there 
has  been  no  reply  to  my  defense  at  that  time,  it  will  clarify 
the  matter  to  sunimarize  at  the  outset  the  points  then  made 
on  both  sides,  which  were  briefly  state<l  as  follows: — 

It  is  common  ground  that  Raineses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  in  whose  reign  Israel  built  lUthoin  and 
Raamses.  According  to  Nu  and  I)t,  within  five  years  of 
his  death  these  Israelites  had  migrate<l  from  Egj'pt,  and, 
while  still  on  their  wanderings,  after  initial  successes 
against  the  Canaanites  of  the  Negeb  and  the  Amalekites 
(Ex  xvii),  separately,  had  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  in 
Canaan  at  the  hands  of  the  combined  forces  of  these  peo¬ 
ples.  We  know,  from  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
time,  that  these  tribes  were  under  tlie  suzerainty  of  Mer- 
neptah,  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression.  This  battle  sufficed  to  protect  Canaan  from 
further  attack  by  Israel  until  some  38  years  later.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Egyptological  evidence  the  people  of  Israel 
while  roaming  (to  use  Dr.  Barton’s  word)  met  with  a 
crushing  defeat  in  Canaan  within  5  j^ears  of  the  death  of 
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Rameses  II.;  and  this,  with  other  events,  secured  a  dura¬ 
ble  peace  for  Palestine.  Further,  3  years  later,  according 
to  another  document,  the  strictly  limitecl  territory  around 
Pithom  where  the  Israelites  had  been  settlefl  during  the 
oppression,  is  no  longer  in  their  occupation,  for  Edomite 
Bedouin  are  admitted  to  it.  Naturally  I  conclude  that  the 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  records  relate  to  one  and  the  same 
wandering  Israel  and  one  and  the  same  defeat  in  Pales¬ 
tine  during  the  early  years  of  Memeptah’s  reign.  To  avoid 
this  conclusion,  Mr.  Whatham  writes,  “  Memeptah  may  not 
personally  have  undertaken  .  .  .  but  he  may  have  done  so.” 
Such  virtue  resides  in  his  “  may,”  that,  on  its  unsupported 
authority’,  he  duplicates  a  nation,  postulating  a  second 
Israel  composed  of  two  persons.  This  had  not  left  Egypt 
during  Memeptah’s  reign  and  was  still  in  Goshen  when 
the  Edomites  arrivecl,  though  the  only  document  that  re¬ 
fers  to  these  persons  would  lead  us  to  look  upon  them  as 
palace  attendants  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  building  of  Pithom  and  Raamses  or  any  of  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  historic  Israel.  Unlike  the  first  Israel,  this 
second  “  nation  ”  consisted  not  of  an  organizetl  community 
subjected  to  forced  labor  under  its  own  leaders,  but  of 
two  males  of  unknown  nationality.  By  some  intellectual 
process  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  follow,  all  the 
tribes  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  Pent  in  connection 
with  the  Exodus  and  the  wanderings  —  even  the  women 
and  children  —  are  telescoped  into  this  duovirate,  which 
Mr.  Whatham  temis  “  Israel,”  and  made  to  de.scend  from 
Rachel,  though  most  people  would  feel  some  diflBculty  in 
disposing  thus  of  Reuben,  or  Gad,  or  Moses,  or  Dathan, 
or  Abiram.  All  this  on  the  strength  of  a  single  “  may.” 
And  Professors  Barton  and  I*aton  are  so  impressed  by  this 
magic  monosyllable  that  they  proclaim  Mr.  Whatham’s 
article  “  irrefutable.” 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  this  is  what  Dr.  Barton 
believes,  since  he  has  nowhere  explained  publicly  that  he 
no  longer  holds  these  views.  In  these  circumstances  we 
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may  assume  that  his  views  on  my  paper  are  of  a  piece 
with  his  views  on  the  Exodus.  Before  proceeding  to  their 
consideration  it  is,  however,  proper  to  remind  him  and  his 
two  associates  Whatham  and  Baton  that  I  challenged  them 
in  the  clearest  language  to  answer  certain  questions.  “  In 
this  way,”  I  wrote,  “  all  men  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  w'hether  or  not  the  documentary  theorists  can 
meet  my  contention.”  No  answers  have  come  in,  and  I 
accordingly  repeat  the  questions,  this  time  with  the  clear 
statement  that  they  have  been  found  by  the  documentary' 
theorists  to  be  unanswerable,  and  that  henceforth  anybody 
who  proi)agates  the  documentary  theory  will  be  propa¬ 
gating  a  false  hypothesis  which  has  been  publicly  refuted 
for  all  men  to  see.  This  is  of  supreme  importance  in  view 
of  the  attitude  taken  by  Dr.  Barton  on  the  Pent. 

(i)  How  comes  it  that  JE  sj)eaks  of  the  Horinah  as  a 
place  already  known  in  Nu  xiv  45,  while  a  subsequent  pas¬ 
sage  (xxi  3)  first  explains  the  giving  of  the  name? 

(ii)  Do  you  believe  that  either  JE  or  any  other  Hebrew 
historian  in  the  original  order  of  his  work  told  that  Moses 
after  receiving  a  divine  coininaml  to  turn  to-morrow  (Nu 
xiv  25b)  proceeded  to  ignore  it  without  rebuke  or  i)unish- 
ment  for  the  period  of  time  require<l  for  all  the  transac¬ 
tions  narrated  in  the  portions  of  the  history  assigned  to 
JE  which  at  present  lie  before  the  narrative  of  tlie  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  command  in  Nu  xxi  4b? 

(iii)  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  form  of  the  Numbers 
narrative  known  to  the  author  of  Dt  i  40;  ii  1,  14,  the  order 
was  as  at  present?  If  so,  why  did  tlie  Deuteronomic  writer 
gratuitously  assert  that  the  38  years  which,  according  to 
that  narrative,  were  si)ent  at  Kadesh,  were  really  occupie<l 
in  wanderings  after  the  departure  from  Kadesh? 

(iv)  Why  did  Moses  after  receiving  a  command  to  turn 
southwards  immediately  (xiv  25)  emleavor  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  this  march  by  seeking  ])ermission  to  cut 
across  Edom?  And  how  comes  it  tliat  tlie  historian  re¬ 
corded  this  conduct  without  any  hint  that  it  was  a  de¬ 
fiance  of  an  earlier  divine  command  or  other  sign  of 
disapproval? 

(v)  How  do  you  explain  the  extraordinary  geograph¬ 
ical  eccentricity  of  tlie  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
present  order  with  the  cut  across  Edom  from  Kadesh  to 
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Mount  Hor  (on  either  of  the  two  views  of  its  position)  and 
the  doubling  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Hormah? 

(vi)  How  came  the  Israelites,  after  receiving  the  com¬ 
mand  to  turn  southwards  from  Kadesh  and  suffering  a 
grievous  defeat  in  the  Negeb  to  the  north,  to  wage  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  in  that  same  northern  district  (em¬ 
bracing  the  very  scene  of  their  defeat)  as  a  preliminary  to 
turning  south? 

(vii)  Why  did  they,  immediately  after  winning  a  sig¬ 
nal  victory  in  the  Negeb  (xxi  1-3),  with  no  other  reason 
than  the  divine  command  which  they  had  ignored  with 
impunity  for  38  years,  suddenly  evacuate  the  conquered 
territorj"  and  turn  southwards  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah? 

(viii)  How  do  you  explain  the  Sahidic  variant  “  Moab  ” 
in  XX  23? 

(ix)  Do  you  hold  that  Nu  xxxiii  40  is  an  original  part 
of  the  text?  If  so,  wliat  does  it  mean? 

(x)  How  on  any  theorj’  of  intelligent  compilation  from 
complete  and  orderly  documents  (as  opposed  to  my  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  accidental  damage  to  a  library  of  short  writ¬ 
ings,  and  consequent  attempts  to  improve  matters)  do  you 
explain  tlte  conduct  of  the  editor  in  turning  the  consistent 
and  intelligible  narratives  of  JE  and  P  into  the  present 
chaos  ?  ^ 

It  will  be  remembere<l  in  this  connection  that  what  hap¬ 
pened,  was  that  the  critics  after  many  years  of  silence  fell 
upon  me  after  I  had  been  called  to  the  colors.  As  a  result 
I  was  not  able  to  defend  myself  as  thoroughly  as  I  should 
have  liked,  though  it  is  true  that  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  article  did  not  prove  wholly  ineffective.  I  pur¬ 
pose,  therefore,  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  put  a 
couple  of  supplementary  questions: — 

'The  true  order  of  the  Nu  narrative  Is  Nu  xll;  xx  1,  14-21;  xxl 
1-3;  xill-xiv;  xvl-xvlil;  xx  2-13,  22a;  xxi  4t>-9;  then  a  lacuna  fol¬ 
lowed  by  XX  22b-29;  xxi  4a.  Numbers  xxxiii  40  is  a  gloss  to  be 
omitted  with  bw.  In  xx  1.  “third”  should  be  read  with  B*  (vid.) 
p  for  MT  “  first  ”;  in  xxxiii  38,  “  first  ”  should  be  substituted  with 
the  Syriac  and  Sahidic  for  “  fifth  ”;  and  In  xx  23  we  should  re¬ 
store  “In  the  mountain  country  of  the  land  of  Moab”  (BS.  April, 
1919,  p.  78).  See  EPC,  pp.  114-138;  BS,  Oct.  1918,  Oct.  1919,  etc. 
The  Itinerary  In  Nu  xxxiii  Is  a  rewriting  of  old  materials  that 
were  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  and  does  not  preserve  the  cor¬ 
rect  order  of  the  stations  (BS,  April,  1919). 
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(xi)  Do  you  really  believe  that  any  nation  would  in¬ 
vent  to  its  own  disadvantage  a  story,  that,  on  attempting 
an  invasion,  it  had  been  defeated  so  crushingly,  and  with 
such  heavy  casualties,  as  to  be  compelled  to  wander  in  a 
wilderness  for  38  years  before  embarking  on  any  further 
undertaking  (Dt  i  43  ff.,  ii  14)  ? 

(xii)  Do  you  really  believe  that  there  were  two  non¬ 
territorial  peoples  of  Israel,  both  roaming  about  and  both, 
within  a  few  years  of  the  death  of  Rameses  II.,  suffering 
a  decisive  defeat,  with  heavy  casualties,  in  or  near  Canaan 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  country  durable  peace? 

These  prefatory  remarks  put  us  in  a  position  to  observe 
how  Dr.  Barton  has  applied  his  methods  to  the  discussion 
of  the  religion  of  Moses.  And  here  we  are  at  once  arrested 
by  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  utmost  gravity.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  my  explicit  declarations  that  Moses  was  a 
monotheist.  Dr.  Barton  has  elected  to  “  restate  Wiener’s 
positions  as  I  understand  them”  with  {inter  alia)  the 
assertion,  “  Moses,  it  is  concede^l,  was  not  a  monotheist.” 
In  view  of  this  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  repeat  my 
statements  on  the  subject: — 

This  is  followed  by  the  great  conflict  with  the  gods  of 
Egypt  in  which  monotheism  clearly  emerges  for  the  first 
time  in  the  narrative.  .  .  .  And  so  we  read  Ex  viii  0  (10), 
“  that  thou  mayest  know  that  there  is  no  other  save  the 
Lord”;  viii  18  (20)  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the 
Lord,  am  baal  of  all  the  earth ;  ix  14  ff.,  “  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  there  is  none  like  me  in  all  the  earth  ...  to 
shew  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declare<l 
throughout  all  the  earth  ” ;  ix  29,  “  that  thou  niayest  know 
that  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s.”  The  monotheism  of  Israel 
had  been  bom  (p.  31).  He  is  the  only  Deity  (Dt  iv  35, 
39;  xxxii  39).  He  too  is  God  and  king  over  spirits  of 
whatever  nature  just  as  fully  as  over  flesh  (Nu  xvi  22; 
xxvii  10;  Dt  ix  20;  supra,  p]).  20  f.  =  BS,  1919,  pp.  348  f.).’ 
And  while  there  is  none  beside  Him,  He  has  assigned  ob¬ 
jects  of  worship  to  the  heathen.  ...  In  these  i)assagea  we 
have  the  only  possible  reconciliation  between  the  idea  of 

*  Septuaglntal  readings  are  adopted  in  several  of  these  passages 
(see  Religion  of  Moses,  pp.  24-27). 
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a  single  beneficent  God  and  that  of  a  special  revelation  to 
a  particular  people;  but  so  far  as  the  monotheistic  idea  is 
concerned  they  carry  us  no  further  than  Exodus.  In  all 
alike  we  see  One,  all-powerful  God.  .  .  .  And  thus  mono¬ 
theism  is  consistently  made  the  basis  of  special  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  .  .  .  One  supreme  God  and  a 
chosen  people  of  revelation  .  .  .  that  is  the  doctrine  (pp. 
34  f.).  Moses  was  a  monotheist,  whether  or  not  he  prophe¬ 
sied  the  exile.  .  .  .  Moses  w€ls  a  monotheist  (p.  36). 

In  the  face  of  this.  Dr.  Barton  represents  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  my  position  as  follows :  “  Moses,  it  is  conceded,  was 
not  a  monotheist.  .  .  .  The  monolatry  of  Moses  prepared  the 
way  for  the  monotheism  of  later  times.”  I  therefore  ask 
him  the  following  question : — 

(xiii)  Do  you  solemnly  and  sincerely  believe  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  the  statements  cited 
above  from  my  pamphlet  and  your  representation  of  their 
effect,  “  Moses,  it  is  concedecl,  was  not  a  monotheist.  .  .  . 
The  monolatry  of  Moses  prepared  the  way  for  the  mono¬ 
theism  of  later  times”? 

For  myself  I  should  be  content  to  leave  Dr.  Barton’s  re¬ 
marks  there  unless  and  until  he  can  provide  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  Question  (xiii).  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  are  others  to  be  considered.  There  are,  first  and 
foremost,  his  pupils  and  the  pupils  of  others  who  are  not 
materially  different  from  him.  And  then  it  may  be  a  con¬ 
venience  to  many  in  dealing  with  Dr.  Barton’s  fellows  to 
have  at  hand  a  fuller  exposure  of  his  positions.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  procee<l  to  deal  with  some  other  points. 

His  1  is  not  an  accurate  presentation  of  either  my  views 
or  Breasted’s  as  set  out  in  the  pamphlet.  It  would  take 
too  much  space  to  correct  him  in  detail,  and  I  therefore 
merely  refer  to  the  earlier  discussion. 

Under  2  he  writes,  “  That  there  was  a  God,  Bethel,  wor¬ 
shipped  by  Jacob  does  not  seem  to  be  made  out.”  If  there 
is  any  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
Gen  xxxi  13,  I  will  ask : — 

(xiv)  Do  you  really  believe  that  this  verse  should  be 
translated,  “  I  am  the  god.  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst 
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a  pillar,  where”  etc.?  If  so,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
“where”  as  applied  to  the  god  Bethel?  And  what  is  the 
sense  of  the  words  “  where  thou  didst  vow  to  me”?  If  the 
god  Bethel  is  the  “  where,”  who  is  the  “  me  ”  ? 

As  to  4,  I  do  not  believe  that  Moses  imbibed  his  mono¬ 
theism  from  the  priests  of  Aton,  but  I  believe  that  he  was 
familiar  with  their  teachings,  and,  while  totally  rejecting 
the  nature  of  their  deity,  nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  his 
meditations,  brought  what  may  reasonably  be  called  a  pre¬ 
pared  mind  to  his  task.  I  think  it  was  Pasteur  who  re¬ 
marked  that  discoveries  frequently  come  by  accident,  but 
that  accidents  only  happen  to  prepared  minds.  So  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  have  been  with  Moses.  What  was  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  his  religion  came  by  revelation,  but  I  hold  that  it 
was  revelation  to  a  prepared  mind.  I  regard  it  as  most 
improbable  that  before  the  episode  of  the  burning  bush 
Moses  had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  nature  of  God. 
After  what  has  been  said,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  hold 
he  taught  monotheism  while  properly  devoting  his  main 
effort  not  to  the  speculative  but  to  the  practical  side  of 
his  task. 

With  regard  to  the  “  assumption  ”  that  Moses  wrote  the 
I*ent,  we  have  seen  that  the  documentary  theory  has  been 
decisively  proved  to  be  false,  and  that  Dr.  Barton  and  his 
associates  when  brought  to  the  test  could  find  no  word  to 
say  in  its  defense. 

Now  as  to  his  specifications:  No  1  is  self-contradictory. 
I  am,  first  of  all,  belabored  for  not  quoting  “  elements  ”  of 
a  monotheistic  tendency,  and  then  told  that  “  in  reality  the 
phrases  are  not  monotheistic.”  Precisely ;  and  it  was  just  be¬ 
cause  I  had  formed  that  opinion  that  I  decided  that  they 
were  not  material  to  the  purpose  I  had  in  hand.  Ikhnaton,  he 
reluctantly  admits,  “  might  be  called  a  monotheist,”  which 
is  exactly  what  I  said.  But  this  admission  is  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  evolutionary  school,  for  they  have  always 
contended  that  monotheism  originated  many  centuries  after 
Moses,  not  a  century  and  a  half  before  his  time.  So  he 
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adds  the  words  —  but  without  evidence  —  “or  at  least  a 
inoiiolater.”  He  will  find  quoted  in  iny  pamphlet  such 
expressions  as  “  beside  whom  there  is  no  other,”  “  sole 
(god),”  “O  sole  God  whose  powers  no  other  possesseth,” 
which  exclude  the  view  that  Ikhnaton  was  anything  but 
a  monotheist. 

Then  he  asserts  of  the  Midianite-Kenite  hypothesis  that 
“  in  all  candor  ”  —  note  the  phrase  —  “  it  must  be  said  that 
it  has  a  far  weightier  mass  of  evidence  in  its  favor  than 
the  hypothesis  set  forth  here.”  In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  for  the  Midianite-Kenite  hypothesis. 

As  to  No.  2,  Ezk  xx  23  ft*,  contains  a  perfectly  clear  state¬ 
ment  that  the  exile  had  been  prophesied  in  the  wilderness. 
To  appreciate  its  full  force  we  must  look  at  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  uttered.  The  prophet  had  been 
asked  for  an  oracle  by  certain  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
it  is  in  reply  to  them  that  the  statement  was  made  as  some¬ 
thing  perfectly  well  known.  Had  this  not  been  so,  the 
elders  would  have  replied  in  effect,  “What  is  all  this?  We 
have  never  heard  of  any  such  prophecies.”  Dr.  Barton 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  this,  for  he  does  not  fol¬ 
low  AVellhausen  in  accusing  Ezekiel  of  draping  accom¬ 
plished  facts  in  a  mantle  of  morality.  He  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  prophet  was  deceiv¬ 
ing  his  audience,  and  quite  rightly.  On  the  contrary,  he 
holds  “  that  the  passage  proves  tliat  Ezekiel  believed  that 
such  a  prophecy  ha<l  been  made  in  the  wilderness.”  But 
then  he  says  that  “  Ezekiel  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  Moses  as  the  instrument  through  whom  the  prophecy 
came.”  Neither  does  Hosea  when  he  writes:  “And  by  a 
prophet  the  Lord  brought  Israel  up  out  of  Egj’pt,  and  by 
a  prophet  was  he  preserved  ”  (xii  13) ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  anybody  imagines  that  Hosea  refers  to  any  other 
than  Moses,  or  that  lie  understood  by  the  word  “  prophet  ” 
somebody  who  did  not  prophesy.  And  Mic  vi  4  says,  “  I 
sent  before  thee  Moses.”  In  view  of  these  facts.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton^s  attitude  on  the  point  stands  in  need  of  further  eluci¬ 
dation.  I  will  therefore  ask: — 
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(xv)  Do  you  contend  that  Ezekiel  in  this  passage  con¬ 
templates  some  other  instrument  of  desert  prophecy  than 
Moses,  and,  if  so,  whom?  Do  you  doubt  that  Hosea  refers 
to  Moses? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  till  we  have  his  answer  to  this, 
whether  Dr.  Barton  conceives  Ezekiel  to  have  been  familiar 
with  some  other  desert  prophet.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is 
certain  that  he  regards  him  as  having  believed  in  such 
prophecy.  Therefore  we  come  to  these  two  alternatives: 
either  the  prophet’s  belief  was  true  or  else  he  had  been 
deceived.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  lived  some  GOO  jears  after 
Moses;  hut  it  is  also  true  that  he  was  horn  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  in  which  the  hook  of  the  law  teas  found,  and  had  am¬ 
ple  means  of  knowing  whether  that  was  a  genuine  ancient 
book  or  a  forgery.  Dr.  Barton  admits  his  belief,  and  in 
those  circumstances  everj’body  who  reads  the  prophet’s 
book  can  form  an  opinion  on  the  psj’chological  question 
whether  in  such  a  matter  his  belief  was  false.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  a  prophet  of  supreme  ability  and  transparent 
good  faith  who,  by  reason  of  his  priestly  birth  and  asso¬ 
ciations  and  his  contemporaneousness,  was  in  a  position 
to  know ;  on  the  other,  the  school  of  Wellhausen,  who  lived 
25  centuries  later,  was  so  incapable  of  doing  good  histor¬ 
ical  work  that  he  rewrote  the  history  of  Israel  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  inability  to  distinguish  between  a  caini  and  a 
house,  and  certainly  was  not  in  a  position  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  matter.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  respective  credibility  of  the  witnesses  on  the  two  sides. 
For  the  purpose  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  Dr.  Barton’s 
meaning,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  put  two 
more  questions: — 

(xvi)  Do  you  believe  that  the  Pent  and  Ezk  contain  a 
divine  revelation? 

(xvii)  Do  you  believe  that  the  God  of  truth  revealed 
Himself  through  the  instrumentality  of  literary  forgers 
and  their  dupes? 

Wellhausen  answered  these  questions  quite  clearly  when 
he  said,  “  I  knew  the  Old  Testament  was  a  fraud,  but  I 
never  dreamt,  as  these  Scotch  fellows  do,  of  making  God 
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a  party  to  the  fraud.”  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Barton 
here  accepts  Wellhausen’s  position;  but  these  questions 
will  enable  him  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

In  No  3  I  find  nothing  definite  that  calls  for  comment. 
No.  4  misrepresents  me,  but  Question  (xiii)  appears  to 
cover  the  ground. 

It  remains  to  notice  Dr.  Barton’s  silence  on  my  view 
that  “  Baal  ”  was  often  used  in  the  original  texts  where 
to-day  we  read  other  words.^  The  reason  for  that  silence 
is  his  inability  to  discuss  the  theory  without  making  ad¬ 
missions  in  my  favor.  Every  higher  critic  whose  private 
utterances  on  the  subject  have  come  to  my  notice  has 

^See  Theologlsch  Tljdschrlft,  1918,  pp.  164-169;  BS,  Jan.  1915, 
pp.  134-153;  April,  1915,  pp.  308-333;  April,  1916,  p.  332,  note; 
Oct.  1916;  April,  1917,  pp.  315  If.;  April,  1918,  pp.  239  ff.;  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,  April,  1918,  pp.  183  ff.;  Religion  of  Moses,  pp. 
17-27.  I  hold  that  the  text  of  the  OT  books  has  been  revised  by 
men  who  accepted  Biblical  verses  as  canons  of  emendation.  Thus 
in  Jgs  11  1  MT  has  “  Bochlm  ”  for  “  Bethel,”  because  of  ver.  5;  in 
Josh  vlli  12  there  are  two  readings,  "  Bethel  ”  and  ”  Bethaven  ” 
(a  substitute  due  to  Am  v  5);  In  Jgs  lx,  46,  Greek  authorities  still 
preserve  “  Baal  ”  for  MT  “  el.”  While  these  cases  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  new  part  of  my  theory  consists  In  the  view  that  the 
principle  has  been  much  more  widely  applied.  Thus  In  Gen  xxxvlll 
15  I  hold  that  qedeshah  (hlerodule)  has  been  removed  (cp.  21  f.) 
In  deference  to  Dt  xxlll  18,  and  that  the  word  "  baal  ”  was  common 
In  all  the  early  OT  books,  and  has  frequently  been  supplanted  by 
”  Elohlm,”  etc.  A  few  Instances  may  be  given :  In  Dt  xxxlll  12  I 
restore  “his  Baal”  for  the  meaningless  “on  him”  (see  BS,  April, 
1918,  pp.  238  ff.);  In  1  K  xxll  6;  2  Ch  xvlli  5,  “the  baal”  as 
the  god  of  Ahab’s  prophets;  so,  too.  In  the  explanations  of  Baal- 
Perazlm  (2  S  v  19-21,  1  Ch  xlv  10-12)  and  Reuben  (Reubel) 
(Gen  xxlx  32);  In  most  of  the  cases  where  K  and  Ch  differ  as  to 
the  name  of  God;  In  Jgs  lx  7  (a  case  that  Is  particularly  clear  on 
the  context  and  literary  considerations);  In  Ex  Iv  24-26  (for  no 
Hebrew  historian  would  have  told  that  God  tried  to  kill  a  man 
and  failed);  In  Gen  xili  13  (since  the  men  of  Sodom  cannot  have 
sinned  against  a  Deity  of  Whom  they  had  never  heard);  In  1  S 
xxlx  6  (which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  affected  by  Jer  xll  16), 
and  In  numerous  other  passages.  “  Baal  ”  was  commonly  used  of 
the  God  of  Israel  In  early  times,  and  sometimes  the  reference  is  to 
Him,  and  at  other  times  to  some  other  deity. 
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made  such  admissions.  But  all  will  remain  silent  as  long 
as  they  can,  sooner  than  admit  to  the  public  that  I  could 
ever  be  right.  Fortunately,  however,  the  time  for  these 
tactics  has  gone  by,  for  Professor  Bbhl  has  just  torpedoeil 
the  good  ship  “  Conspiracy  of  Silence,”  with  all  the  higher 
critics  on  board. 

Harold  M.  Wiener 

London,  England 

CRITICISM  OF  JOHN  ROBINSON  BY  A  FRIEND 

Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  the  issuance  of  the 
ninth  number  of  the  ‘‘  Harvard  Theological  Studies,”  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘All  Answer  to  John  Kobinson  of  Leyden  by  a  Puri¬ 
tan  Friend.  Now  First  Ibiblished  from  a  Manuscri])t  of 
A.i).  IbOb  ”  (eilited  by  Chamjdin  Burrage).  Tlie  treatise 
here  ]niblishe«l  for  the  first  time  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  not  only  contains  the  answer  of  John 
Kobinson’s  friend,  but  also  a  large  jiart  of  Kobinson’s  own 
argument  in  defense  of  his  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  full  of  sharp  and  learned  discussion  relat¬ 
ing  to  all  points  of  ecclesiastical  control.  Indeed,  not  much 
light  has  been  added  by  subsequent  discussion  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  church  government.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  discov- 
erj’  of  this  manuscript  has  made  it  possible  to  publish  it 
in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary  of  John  Kobinson’s 
flock  at  Plymouth. 
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Moses  and  the  Monuments:  Lijjht  from  Archa?ology  on 
I’entateuehal  Times.  (The  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures,  I*rince- 
toii  Theological  Seminarj",  1019.)  By  Melvin  Grove 
Kyi-b,  I ).!).,  LL.D.,  Newburg  Professor  of  Biblical  The¬ 
ology  and  Biblical  Archaeology,  Xenia  Theological  Sem- 
iiiaiy,  Xenia,  Ohio;  Archaeological  Editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times;  Associate  Editor  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  8vo.  I*p.  xii,  278.  Oberlin,  Ohio:  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Company.  1020.  ^2.15,  postpaid. 

In  the  six  lectures  which  make  up  this  volume,  the  au¬ 
thor  attempts  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  traditional 
view  that  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel,  wrote  the 
I'entateuch.  He  does  so  by  showing  the  Egyptian  color¬ 
ing,  or  Egj'pticity,  of  the  Hebrew  Law  Code;  his  argument 
resting  upon  the  archaeological  evidence  at  hand,  con¬ 
fessedly  fragmentarj"  as  it  is.  Read  sympathetically,  the 
force  of  his  Reasoning  appears  invincible.  But  to  those 
who  have  already  made  up  their  min<ls  that  Moses  himself 
could  never  have  written  anything,  the  argument  will  fail 
to  aiipeal.  All  fair-minded  readers,  however,  will,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  thoroughness,  rank  Dr.  Kyle’s  volume  along¬ 
side  that  of  James  Orr’s  “  The  Problem  of  the  Old 
Testament”  (1000),  as  another  formidable  stroke  to  the 
conclusions  of  the  Oxford  School  of  Modern  Criticism. 

In  the  first  lecture,  the  author  discusses  “  the  idioms  ” 
of  the  I’entateuch,  and  shows  that,  even  though  our  pres¬ 
ent  Pentateuch  is  but  a  Hebrew  translation  of  an  original 
cuneiform  text,  certain  peculiar  foreign  words  and  phrases 
have  been  retained.  For  example,  Succoth,  meaning 
“  booths,”  is  a  Hebrew  word  which  is  a  direct  phonetic 
equivalent  of  the  Egyptian  word  Thuku,  the  name  of  the 
region  from  which  the  Israelites  migrateil  when  they  left 
Egypt.  Ohel,  also,  meaning  “  tent,”  is  an  exact  Hebrew 
equivalent  of  the  Egyptian  word  ahil,  having  a  similar 
significance;  migdol,  also,  “tower,”  is  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  maktar,  when  “  k  ”  is  substituted  for  “  g  ”  and 
Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  307.  7 
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“  r  ”  for  “  1,”  as  is  phouetieally  possible  in  the  case  of 
Semitic  words ;  likewise  adon,  or  “  master  of  affairs,” 
which  was  the  Semitic  title  in  Egypt,  under  Meremptah,  of 
the  officer  over  the  slaves  engaged  in  public  works. 

Other  words  and  phrases  are  likewise  significant.  Thus 
the  Egyptian  word  ab,  meaning  “  inspector,”  or  “  vizier,” 
of  Idiaraoh.  This  word,  though  transliterated  correctly 
by  the  author  of  Gen.  xlv.  8,  is  incorrectly  translated  as  if 
it  were  the  Hebrew  word  ab,  meaning  “father”;  whereas, 
its  original  Egyi)tian  significance  is  “  inspector  ”  or  grand 
“  vizier.”  Another  very  significant  expression  is  abrek 
in  Gen.  xli.  48,  which  was  the  ciy  of  Joseph’s  outrunner 
who  cleai’eil  the  way  for  his  chariot,  and  meant,  as 
Lieblein  imints  out,  “The  left  for  thee,”  i.e.  “Turn  to  the 
left.”  Zaphnath-Paaneiih,  Joseph’s  Egyptian  name  (Gen. 
xli.  48),  likewise  Dr.  Kyle,  following  Lieblein,  makes  to 
mean  “  tlie  food-man  of  life,”  i.e.  the  chief  steward  of  the 
realm  in  the  face  of  famine.  These  words  and  phrases  — 
as  well  as  others  such  as  Asenath,  I’otiphar,  I’otiphera, 
akhu,  meaning  “meadow”  (Gen.  xli.  2),  shesh,  “linen” 
(ver.  42),  and  year,  “river” — “are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
language  at  a  time  corresponding  to  the  time  claimed  for 
such  influence  by  the  l*entateuclial  narrative,  and  in  some 
instances  belong  to  no  other  period  of  Egyptian  histoiy  ” 
(p.  51).  Hence  he  concludes  “  that  these  ])eculiar  lin¬ 
guistic  correspomlences  between  the  Hebrew  ami  tlie 
Egyptian  accredit  the  Pentateuchal  I’ecords  to  the  age 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  events  recorded,”  and  are 
much  more  easily  accounted  for  in  Moses’  time  than  from 
the  i)ens  of  later  post-Mosaic  writers,  such  as  the  “  Jeho- 
vist,”  “  Elohist,”  and  “  Priestly  Writer,”  as  is  commonly 
alleged  (p.  52). 

In  his  second  lecture,  the  author  discusses  the  “  literary 
characteristics  ”  of  the  Law,  showing  that  the  literary 
qualities  of  the  record  which  do  not  so  much  lie  enibedde<l 
in  the  language  employetl,  but  proceed  from  the  rhetorical 
methods  and  habits  of  the  author  ami  from  the  contribut¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  subject,  occasion,  and  providential 
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purpose,  point  to  Egyptian  models  rather  than  to  Babylon¬ 
ian.  Again  he  starts  with  the  assumption,  borrowed  from 
Naville,  that  the  I’entateuch  was  written  originally  in 
cuneiform.  He  chooses  for  an  example,  fii’st,  the  Hebrew 
name  for  Egypt,  Mizraim,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  found 
in  the  dual  form  in  no  other  Semitic  language.  There 
must  be,  he  thinks,  some  special  reason  for  this  dual  form 
of  the  name  appearing  in  the  Hebrew  alone.  And  he 
finds  the  solution  of  it  in  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  had 
a  dual  name  in  their  own  language  for  the  name  of  their 
country,  namely,  Taui,  meaning  ‘‘  double  land,”  referring 
to  Upper  and  Lower  Egj’pt.  Hence  the  wor<l  Mizraim  in 
Hebrew,  which  is  neither  a  transliteration  nor  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Taui,  must  be  a  Hebrew  description  of  some 
customary  representation  of  Egypt  among  Egj-ptians,  and 
therefore  must  have  originated  in  contact  with  Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  matteh  in  Gen.  xlvii.  31,  which  reads, 
“  And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  head  of  the  bed,” 
but  which  in  the  Septuagint  is  pointed  with  different 
vowels  so*  as  to  read,  upon  the  hea<l  of  his  staff”  (cf.  Heb. 
xi.  21 ) ,  shows  that  “  the  Massoretes  had  no  longer  any 
knowledge  of  the  Eg;vptian  metliod  of  the  taking  of  the 
oath,  when  they  pointed  this  word  in  the  Hebrew  to  read 
mittah,  “bed.”  For  the  exact  meaning  of  the  technical 
expression  is  probably  given  in  the  Septuagint,  “  on  the 
head  of  the  staff,”  i.e.  Jacob  died  “leaning  or  bowing 
upon  the  head  of  the  staff  of  the  officer  who  administered 
the  oath”  (p.  01).  In  other  words,  the  original  writer  of 
Genesis  underetood  perfectly  the  Egyptian  custom  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  oath;  as  did  also  his  earlier  readers,  to 
wit,  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  name  for  Jehovah,  “  I  am,”  is  likewise  best  ad- 
ducible.  Dr.  Kyle  argues,  from  the  Egyptian  name  of  God. 
Thus,  the  abstract  name  “  Khepheru  ”  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  denote  God  —  the  First  Great  Cause, 
who  is  self-existent,  and  the  Primus  of  all  Beings.  Hence, 
either  by  transliteration  or  by  translation,  but  more  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  latter,  God’s  message  concerning  himself  not 
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only  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Egyptians,  but  would  find 
most  natural  and  forceful  expression  in  that  language, 
“  I  am,”  at  the  mouth  of  Moses. 

At  some  length  in  this  lecture,  also,  the  author  points 
out  that  the  order  of  ideas  in  a  Hebrew  sentence  and  the 
order  of  ideas  in  an  Egj’ptiaii  sentence  are  the  same. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  feels  the  necessity  of  fortifying  his 
position  that  the  Pentateuch  once  had  a  cuneiform  orig¬ 
inal.  He  says: — 

“  If  it  be  that  the  original  of  the  I’eiitateuch  was  in  the 
Canaanite  dialect  of  the  Babylonian  language  and  in  the 
cuneiform  script,  no  difficulty  whatever  will  arise.  If 
there  was  originally  and  for  a  time  after  the  entrance  into 
the  Promiseil  Land  only  a  cuneifonn  copj"  of  the  l*enta- 
teuch  which  was  later  translated  into  Hebrew,  that  would 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  similarity  between  the  He¬ 
brew  and  the  Egyptian.  The  Hebrew  having  become  fixe<l 
in  its  foniis  during  the  long  sojourn  in  Egjpt  would,  when 
it  became  later  a  written  language  in  Palestine,  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  form.  The  Canaanite  Babylonian  being  only 
a  written,  not  a  spoken,  language  in  Ihilestine,  would  not 
affect  the  Hebrew  by  analogy,  and  so  the  translation  of 
the  original  cuneiform  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Hebrew 
would  not  show  this  characteristic  of  the  Babylonian  in 
the  order  of  ideas  in  the  sentence”  (pp.  90-100). 

And  he  sums  up  the  argument  thus: — 

“  Wherever  historically  there  is  mingling  of  Semitic 
tongues  with  other  tongues  there  is  assimilation.  There 
is  no  assimilation  to  the  Babylonian  in  the  ‘  P  Document.’ 
Therefore  probably  no  mingling  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  ‘  P 
Document  ’  with  the  Babylonian,  and  so  no  origin  of  the 
‘P  Document’  under  the  Babylonian  influences”  (p.  11.3). 

Dr.  Kyle’s  third  lecture  deals  with  “  the  history  of 
Israel  involve<l  in  the  Pentateuchal  discussions.”  He 
treats  of  certain  historical  allusions ;  for  example,  of 
Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors  (Gen.  xxxvii.).  He  asks. 
Why  should  such  a  trifle  as  a  gaudy  habit,  the  gift  of  a 
doting  father  to  a  young  lad,  provoke  jealousy  and  hate 
to  such  great  consequences?”  And  from  the  painted 
tombs  of  Bene  Hassein  he  obtains  the  answer.  One  of 
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the  many  scenes  in  the  life  of  Khnem-hotep  of  the  time  of 
Usertesen  II.  is  that  of  the  arrival  from  Canaan  of  Amor- 
ite  chiefs,  ambassadors  to  Egj’pt.  These  ambassadors, 
men  of  rank,  coming  in  state,  appear  in  coats  of  many 
colors.  “  The  coat  of  many  colors  was  thus  undoubtedly 
used  as  a  ceremonial  robe,  an  insignia  of  rank  and  author¬ 
ity”  (pp.  118-119).  Thus  Jacob  marke<l  Joseph  as  the 
chieftain  of  the  patriarchal  family  and  tribe,  and  hence 
provoke<l  jealousy. 

In  Gen.  xxxix.  1  it  is  said  that  Joseph  was  sold  to  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh  who  was  “  an  Egj’ptian.”  There  must 
have  been  a  special  reason  for  stating  that  he  was  “  an 
Egj’ptian.”  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Hyksos  period.  It  was  under  one  of  these  Hyksos 
kings  that  Joseph  appeared  as  a  “  Bedouin  slave,”  and  was 
later  elevated  to  be  a  “  Be<louin  I’rince.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  in  Joseph’s  day  was  not  Egyptian,  but  the  particular 
government  .official  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  was  “  an 
Egj'ptian,”  and  hence  he  is  mentione<l  as  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  the  Government  at  the  time  the  author  wrote. 

The  word  “  Pharaoh,”  used  to  express  the  idea  of  king¬ 
ship,  is  in  the  I’entateuch  employed  alone,  without  a 
proper  name.  But  the  absence  of  proper  names  in  the 
early  books  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Kyle  urges,  is  no  indication 
of  the  late  date  of  their  composition,  or  of  .the  writer’s 
vague  knowle<lge  of  Egj’ptian  historj',  rather  the  contrary. 
Tlie  name  “  I’haraoh  ”  was  used  thus  without  a  proper 
name  before  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty ;  whereas,  later 
authors  sjjoke  of  “  I’hanioh  Necho  ”  and  of  “  Pharaoh 
Hophra.” 

The  word  “  8hihor  ”  in  Josh.  xiii.  3  refers  to  a  fresh¬ 
water  canal  in  the  northeast  portion  of  Egj-pt.  Hence 
Jeremiah’s  allusion,  “  What  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  to 
Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Shihor?  ”  meant,  to  reach 
the  fresh  water  of  the  Nile  at  the  border  of  the  desert. 
Near  this  canal  there  was  a  fortress  nameil  Zoar.  These 
two  words  “  Shihor  ”  and  “  Zoar  ”  are,  accordingly.  Mosaic 
touches  such  as  no  late  writer  could  possibly  use  I  Like- 
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wise  the  name  used  for  Goshen  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  “  the  land 
of  Rameses,”  which  was  never  a  general  name  for  Egypt, 
but  the  local  designation  for  a  little  district  about  the 
magazine  cities  of  Pithom  and  Rameses,  built  by  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  or  at  least  fortified  by  them.  The  name  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  but  had  altogether  passed  out 
of  Egyptian  history  and  usage  centuries  before  the  late 
alleged  authors  of  the  Pentateuch  could  have  used  it. 

In  Lecture  IV.  the  author  discusses  “  the  Tabernacle 
and  its  funiiture,  and  the  vestments  of  the  priests.”  He 
argues  for  their  historical  cliaracter  as  the  product  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  desert  life,  rather  than  as  a  mere  imitation  or  copy 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  constructe<l  by  the  imagination 
of  the  late  author.  According  to  Dr.  Kyle,  there  was  a 
real  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  constructe<l,  as  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows,  according  to  “  the  pattern  showed  in  the 
mount.”  It  was  not,  as  some  claim,  according  to  a  Bab¬ 
ylonian  jdaii.  The  fact  that  the  same  purpose  was  seiwed 
by  each  proves  nothing.  Babylonian  temples  are  “utterly 
unlike  the  Tabernacle,  or  Tem])le,  however  similar  may 
have  been  the  puri)ose  served  by  each.”  All  the  Babylon¬ 
ian  evidence  which  can  be  brought  only  shows  that  the 
pattern  “showed  in  the  mount”  was  not  Babylonian 
(p.  174). 

On  the  other  hand,  ancient  Egyi)tian  architecture,  even 
the  architecture  of  modem  peasant  houses,  follows  exactly 
the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
tomb,  likewise,  followed  the  same  threefold  pattern  as  the 
house  of  the  living.  This  was  the  jiattern  of  all  Egyptian 
houses  of  ever}"  kind  in  all  ages  —  of  the  great  house  and 
of  the  small,  of  the  Egyptian  house  of  the  dead,  ami  of 
the  house  of  an  Egj'ptian  god, —  and  this  was  the  pattern 
showed  to  Moses  in  the  mount  (p.  179).  The  ark,  too, 
and  the  shewbread,  even  the  breastplate  of  the  priest,  are 
all  according  to  the  Egyptian  types.  And,  “  this  use  of 
Eg}"ptian  forms  in  no  sense  militated  against  the  divine¬ 
ness  of  the  ‘  pattern  ’  showed  to  Moses,”  says  Dr.  Kyle ; 
for. 
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“  the  good  and  true  and  pure  are  God’s  everywhere.  The 
divineness  in  the  use  of  them  is  in  the  divine  sanction,  as 
it  was  in  the  divine  sanction  of  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Judgments,  many  of  which  were  well  known  and  promul¬ 
gated  long  before  Moses  came  to  Sinai.  It  is  everj’where 
the  divine  method  to  use  for  symbolism  things  well  known 
and  familiar.  It  is,  indee<l,  of  the  essential  character  of 
revelation  that  it  should  be  so;  for  revelation  is  a  making 
known  of  the  unknown  through  the  medium  of  the  well- 
known.  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  derogatory  to  the  sublimity  and  the 
holiness  of  the  system  made  known  at  Sinai  that  it  made 
use  of  tilings  em])loyed  by  Egy  ptians  in  idolatrous  worship. 
These  things  in  nature  were  God’s  own;  the  appropriation 
of  them  by  the  Egj’ptians,  or  by  any  other  heathen,  did 
not  give  them  any  proprietorship  in  them  nor  debar  God 
from  the  use  of  his  own.  .  .  .  The  plan  of  the  Tabernacle 
‘  showed  in  the  mount  ’  was  an  Egvptian  plan  ”  (pp. 
183-185). 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  Tabeniacle  stoiw  could  never 
have  been  inventeil  by  an  author  living  in  Babylonia. 

Lecture  V.  is  occupied  with  the  “  eschatology  of  the 
Pentateuch,”  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  life  after  death,  which  the  Israelites  brought  with 
them  out  of  Egypt.  If  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  how 
comes  it  that  he  said  so  little,  and  that  so  indefinite,  con¬ 
cerning  a  doctrine  which  in  Eg^jit  was  so  iiaramount  to 
the  EgA'iitians?  Dr.  Kyle  answers,  “God  puts  first  things 
first;  and  eschatologA’,  which  concerns  the  last  things, 
has,  therefore,  no  ])lace  in  the  beginnings  of  revelation  ” 
(p.  197).  But,  arclueologically,  it  remains  to  explain 
what  <loctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  future  life 
Israel  brought  out  of  Egj  jit.  As  I’rofessor  jMiiller  in  his 
“  Mythology!'  of  the  Races  ”  has  shown,  the  Egyptians  be¬ 
lieved  in  another  world  which  they  jieopled  with  “  gods 
many  and  lords  many  ” —  not  fewer  than  189  go<ls  and 
goddesses,  whose  nanies  are  known :  Horns,  Osiris,  Isis, 
Ptah,  Thoth,  Amon-Ra,  Aten,  Serapis,  and  all  the  rest. 
The  unisexual  scarabseus  was  a  sjTubol  of  the  life  im¬ 
mortal.  Soul  houses  were  built  for  the  dead.  The  vig¬ 
nettes  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  give  rei)eated  scenes  of 
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judgment  iu  tJie  other  worhl.  The  Egyptians  believed  in 
imme<liate  transition  from  this. world  to  the  next.  They 
tolerateil  no  thought  of  purgator}\  Thothmes  III.  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Cairo  Museum  in  a  pictorial  inscription  as 
shaking  hands  with  his  own  ka  —  the  representation  of 
himself  —  through  the  veil  which  separates  that  w'orld 
from  this.  Bodies  were  mummified  iu  order  that  they 
might  be  revived.  Strong  tombs  of  granite  were  con¬ 
structed  that  neither  the  ravages  of  time  and  climate  nor 
the  depredations  of  wild  beasts  and  thieves  might  endanger 
the  hope  of  rising  again.  It  is  to  this  feeling,  that  the 
material  body  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  that  we 
owe  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops 
is  simply  the  largest  mausoleum  on  earth.  The  motive 
for  its  constniction  is  the  simple  yet  strongest  of  all 
aspirations  of  life,  the  longing  after  immortality  (p.  212). 

Yet  the  Eg;v’ptian  had  grossly  materialistic  ideas  of  the 
rising  from  the  dead,  and  of  life  after  death.  The  belief 
that  the  revived  man  would  need  a  material  body  led  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  idea  that  the  material  body  would  have 
material  needs.  Tlie  walls  of  tombs  were  covere^l  with 
prayers  that  the  dead  be  given  “  sepulchral  meals,  oxen, 
geese,  bread,  cloth,  incense,  wax,”  servants  also,  and  all 
the  other  accessories  of  this  world.  The  sum  of  all  the 
Egyptian  ideas  about  provision  for  the  dead  in  the  other 
world  is,  that  the  dead  man  neede<l  everjdhing  that  he 
needefl  while  living.  He  would  awake,  they  believed,  to 
the  same  old  life  which  he  formerly  liveil,  and  subsist 
again  upon  ‘‘beef,  geese,  beer,  wine  and  all  good  things.” 

This  was  the  so-called  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  a  doctrine  of  resurrection  at 
all,  but  a  doctrine  of  resuscitation.  “  What,”  asks  Dr. 
Kj'le,  “could  Israel  do  with  such  a  doctrine  as  this?” 
God  could  not  use  such  crassly  materialistic  ideas.  He 
must  give  to  Israel  spiritual  ideas  of  life  first.  Any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  future  life  at  this 
juncture  in  the  training  of  Israel  and  in  the  revelation  of 
God  would  have  carried  right  over  into  their  religious 
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conceptions  all  the  gross  materialism  of  the  Egyptian  idea 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  to  come;  and  any  mention 
of  this  subject  at  this  time  would  thus  have  been  fatal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  could  not  be  proclaimed  to  the  Israelites  when 
their  course  in  revelation  was  but  begun,  for  they  could 
not  yet  bear  them.  The  times  were  not  yet  “  full.”  Thus 
the  vague  eschatology  of  the  l*entateuch  points  to  the  time 
of  the  wilderness  sojouni  as  the  only  fit  time  for  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find  a  book  like  Dr.  Kyle’s 
which  explains  so  helpfully  the  silence  of  the  I’entateuch 
on  this  great  subject! 

In  the  sixth,  and  final,  lecture  of  the  course  the  author 
discusses  tlie  “  Mo.saic  system  of  sacrifices,”  and,  in  a 
climacteric  way,  shows  that  the  origins  of  the  sacrificial 
system  contained  in  the  I’entateuch  were  in  their  essential 
elements  the  product  of  revelation  and  not  of  natural  de¬ 
velopment  or  evolution ;  especially,  that  the  contentions  of 
Wellhausen,  and  Kautzsch,  and  the  whole  critical  school, 
that  they  ha<l  their  origin  in  Babylonia,  are  not  confirmed 
by  archa'ologj',  and  will  not  bear  careful  examination.  For 
these  reasons:  the  Babylonian  religious  cult  consisted! 
largely  in  incantations  and  divination,  both  of  w’hich  were 
absolutely  forbidden  in  the  Mo.saic  laws.  Besides,  the 
whole  sacrificial  system  of  the  Babylonians  was  a  gross 
and  grotesque  polytheism ;  whereas,  the  Hebrews  insisted 
upon  an  uncompromising  monotheism.  In  fact,  there  is 
really  verj'  little  in  the  Babylonian  ritual  that  suggests  a 
common  origin  with  the  Mosaic  sacrifices.  At  flie  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  overlooke<l  that  the  gods  which  the 
fathers  worshiped  “  beyon<l  the  flood  and  in  Egj’pt,”  were 
the  same  gods  as  those  worshiped  in  Egypt  (Josh.  xxiv. 
14).  Even  the  calf  worship  at  Sinai  was  not  Apis  wor¬ 
ship,  as  it  is  so  often  said  to  have  been,  but  Semitic  bull- 
worship. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  little  is  known  .and  written  about 
Egyptian  Sacrifices.  Dr.  Kyle  took  the  pains  to  examine 
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more  than  10,000  sacrificial  scenes  depicted  on  the  nionn- 
inents  of  tlie  Cairo  Miisenin,  and  elsewhere,  in  situ  in 
EgA’pt;  and  on  the  basis  of  these  materials,  studying  the 
method  and  meaning  of  their  sacrifices,  he  comes  to  the 
negative  conclusion,  that,  even  in  Egypt,  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  which,  for  examjile,  the  essence  of  the 
HebT*ew  concept  of  atonement  for  sin  is  to  be  found. 
“  That  the  offering  was  instead  of  the  offerer,  there  is  no 
evidence”  (p.  255).  There  is  never  fonnd  an  instance  in 
which  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  on  the  offering,  or  any 
other  ceremony,  is  found  to  denote  the  transfer  of  sin. 
Moreover,  not  one  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Egyptians  was 
burned.  The  meaning  of  Egj’ptian  sacrifices,  therefore, 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Hebrews.  “  No  imputation  of  sin  from  the  otfei*er  to  the 
victim  was  known  generally  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
hence  no  such  expiation  of  sin  as  was  taught  among  other 
nations.  As  the  sacrifices  were  not  bnnieil,  there  was  not 
the  idea  of  such  complete  self-dedication  as  in  a  holocaust  ” 
(1).  207).  Besides,  thei*e  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  any 
proper  sacrificial  feast  following  the  sacrifice,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  practices  of  the  Hebrews.  The  one  predom¬ 
inatingly  significant  part  of  the  scene  is  the  weighing  of 
the  dead  man’s  heart  against  the  truth. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  theological  and  critical 
questions  is  evident.  Inasmuch  as  the  four  gi*eat  ideas 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  —  substitution,  redemption  by  bloo<l, 
dedication,  and  fellowship  —  are  entirely  wanting  in 
Egyptian  sacrifice,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  God ! 
The  Hebrew  sacrificial  system  is  neither  Babylonian  nor 
Egy  ptian,  but  the  product  of  the  revelation  of  God.  What 
is  found  in  Eg^’pt  and  what  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch 
are  both  historical,  and  both  ace  from  God;  and  the  only 
,  logical  conclusion  is  that  “  Pentateuchal  times  were  Mosaic 
times  under  Egyptian  influences  and  also  times  of  ob¬ 
jective  revelation”  (p.  272). 

The  volume  closes  with  suggestive  reproductions  of 
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many  valuable  inscriptions,  monuments,  temples,  palaces, 
etc.,  and  an  Index. 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  is  worthy  of  the  author  of 
“  The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical 
Criticism”  (1012),  and  of  his  other  voluminous  though 
fugitive  writings  on  kindred  themes.  Most  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  we  cordially  accept;  though,  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  originally  written  in  cuneiform  is  difficult.  The  dates 
he  assigns  to  the  oi)pression  (under  Raineses  II.)  and  to 
the  exodus  (under  Meremptah)  are  even  more  unsatis¬ 
factory';  and  for  this  reason,  .such  a  conclusion  practically 
denies  the  historical  trustworthine.ss  of  the  only  two  im- 
jiortant  “  long  ”  dates  in  the  Old  Testament,  namely.  Ex. 
xii.  40  and  1  Kings  vi.  1. 

(lEORGE  L.  KoBIXSOX 

Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Sam.\jiitaxs  :  Their  Testimony  to  the  Religion  of  Is¬ 
rael.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  D.D.  Edinburgh 
and  London :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1919. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  “  retired  missionary',”  to 
whom  the  history  of  the  ritual  and  theology'  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  substance  of  his  work  he  delivered  as 
lectures  before  the  University'  of  Glasgow  in  1916,  having 
gathcre<l  his  materials,  he  tells  us,  during  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty'  years,  and  having  enjoy'e<l  a  somewhat 
lengthened  residence  in  I'alestine. 

In  the  fii*st  chapter  he  considers  the  “  home  ”  of  the 
Samaritans  —  the  valley'  of  Nablus  —  and  the  “  i)eople,” 
the  mass  of  whom  he  regards  as  the  residual  population 
left  in  the  laud  after  the  devastating  campaigns  of  the 
Assyrians  in  the  eighth  century'  b.c.  ;  intermingle<l  with 
certain  colonists  who  were  deport e<l  from  the  Far  East 
from  time  to  time,  but  who  did  little  to  dilute  the  Israelite 
blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Palestine. 

In  Chapter  II.  he  traces  the  “  history'  ”  of  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  showing  their  continuous  existence  from  the  arrival 
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of  the  Assyrian  colonists  in  Palestine  down  to  the  present 
day;  and  proving  that,  despite  the  negligible  admixture 
of  foreign  blood,  the  present  Samaritans  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  under  Joshua 
conquered  the  land.  Thus  their  ritual  really  represents 
an  uninterrupted  tradition  from  primitive  times:  there 
has  been  no  break  in  the  succession.  In  some  respects, 
therefore,  the  Samaritans  are  better  witnesses  than  are 
the  Jews,  and  their  testimony  to  the  traditional  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch  has  more  evidential  value. 

In  Chapter  III.  the  author  discusses  “  Mosaism  in  North¬ 
ern  Israel,”  and  comes  to  the  interesting  conclusion  that 
the  Northern  tribes  retained,  even  during  the  period  of 
schism,  not  only  the  worship  of  Jehovah  but  also  to  a 
gi*eat  extent  all  the  ordinances  of  worship  to  be  found  in 
the  Southern  Kingdom.  Pious  Israelites  ever  continued 
to  visit  Jerusalem  and  worship  at  the  Temple.  For  even 
when  the  Northeni  Kingdom  was  most  flourishing  under 
Jeroboam  II.  Hosea  regarded  the  worship  on  Mount  Zion 
as  that  which  alone  was  legitimate.  Otherwise,  he  asks, 
how  account  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  Elijah  was  held 
among  the  Jews? 

In  Chapter  IV.,  entitled  “  Prophetism  in  Northern 
Israel,”  the  author  shows  why  the  Samaritans  have  not 
one  of  the  books  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  prophets, — 
not  even  the  ancient  canonical  Book  of  Joshua.  History 
reveals  the  reason,  namely,  the  fact  that  when  the  Assy¬ 
rians  removed  the  rebellious  residents  of  North  Israel,  the 
prophets  would  most  certainly  be  among  those  most  care¬ 
fully  chosen  for  deportation.  He  adds:  “The  difficulty  is 
not  lessened  but  increased  if  the  critical  hypothesis  be 
adopte<l,  according  to  which  the  canonical  book  of  Joshua 
was  the  result  of  the  same  process  of  compilation  and 
redaction  which  it  is  alleged  is  seen  in  the  Pentateuch  ” 
(p.  113). 

Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  “  ritual  ”  of 
Samaritan  worship,  which  the  author  concludes  bears  a 
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closer  resemblence  to  the  ancient  celebration  than  does 
the  Jewish,  because  of  its  greater  simplicity. 

In  Chapter  VI.  he  portrays  very  instructively  “  The 
Samaritan  View  of  Sacred  History,”  showing  that,  while 
the  Samaritans  maintain  that  the  Pentateuch  alone  is 
sacred  and  canonical,  they  seem  conscious  to  some  extent 
of  the  incompleteness  of  their  canon.  The  history  of  the 
people  chosen  of  God  couhl  not  end  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  sight  of  “  the  land  flowing  w’ith  milk  and 
honey,”  which  had  been  only  promised  to  them  before  they 
left  Egypt.  To  complete  the  sacred  record,  not  only  must 
the  promise  be  related,  but  also  it  must  be  told  how  that 
promise  was  fulfilled.  Hence  it  would  seem  nee<lful  to 
maintain  that  at  one  time  the  Samaritans  must  have  had 
some  authoritative  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  land. 
In  recent  years  several  discoveries  have  corroborated  tlie 
tra<litional  beliefs  of  the  Samaritans,  one  of  the  most  im-^ 
l)ortant  of  which  being  known  as  the  Samaritan  Book  of 
Joshua.  This,  was  publishe<l  by  Juynboll  of  Leyden  in 
1848  from  a  codex  which  is  in  the  Library  of  Leyden 
Liniversity.  Dr.  Juynboll  thinks  it  was  written  in  Egypt 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a.d. 

Chapters  VII.-X.  deal,  respective!}',  with  “  The  Theol- 
og}'  of  the  Samaritans,”  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Samaritan 
Script,”  their  “  Language  and  Literature,”  and  a  “  Com- 
I)arison  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  Massoi*etic.” 
But  still  more  important  to  the  student  is  the  eleventh 
chapter,  which  treats  of  “  The  Relation  of  the  Samaritan 
Recension  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Septuagint.”  In  this 
he  shows  that  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  instances 
the  Septuagint  agrees  wdth  the  Samaritan  against  the 
Massoretic ;  but  that  these  cases  are  balanced  by  the  more 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  Samaritan  agrees  with  the 
Massoretic  against  the  Septuagint.  Dating,  as  he  does, 
the  original  Samaritan  text  not  later  than  the  time  of 
Ahab  (p.  325),  he  concludes  that  the  only  possible  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  will  meet  all  the  diflSculties  is  that  all 
three  recensions  —  the  Samaritan,  the  text  behind  the 
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Septuagint,  and  the  Massoretic  —  are  three  independent 
offshoots  from  one  original,  the  oldest  of  them  being  the 
Samaritan,  and  by  far  the  most  recent  the  Massoretic 
(p.  332).  Whenever  tlie  Samaritan  and  the  Septuagint 
agree  the  text  is  veiy  probably  correct.  In  summing  up 
the  relation  between  the  Samaritan  Kecension  and  the 
Septuagint  he  thinks  it  is  clear  that  the  one  is  no  mere 
repetition  of  the  other;  rather,  that  they  ai*e  independent 
witnesses,  both  alike  testifying  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Pentateuch  fi*oui  a  period  long  before  tlie  a<lvent  of  Ezra 
in  Jerusalem  (p.  351). 

In  the  final  chai)ter  of  the  volume,  entitle<l  ‘‘  The  Bear¬ 
ing  of  the  Foregoing  Argument  on  Pentateuchal  Criti¬ 
cism,”  the  author  feels  sure  one  jjoint  is  made  sufficiently 
clear,  namely,  that  when  the  Samaritans  got  the  Torah  it 
was  complete  in  all  its  i)arts;  and  that  if  it  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  then  the  compilers  had  completed  their  work.  All 
the  proofs  alleged  by  critics  that  the  Pentateuch  is  made 
up  of  diffei*ent  documents  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Samaritan  as  much  as  in  the  Massoretic.  Accordingly 
he  concludes  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  only  completed  with  the  arrival  of  Ezra  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Samaritans,  indee<l,  did  not  get  it  from 
Ezra  but  had  it  before”  (p.  .380). 

Four  separate  appendices  and  a  copious  In<lex  complete 
this  somewhat  bold  but  excee<lingly  instructive,  sane,  and 
scientific  monograph. 

George  L.  Robinson 

The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  and  its  Bearings  upon 
the  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.,  Late  Assistant  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
United  States  Geological  Surv^eys,  author  of  “Logic  of 
Christian  Evidences,”  “  Greenland  Icefields,”  “  Asiatic 
Russia,”  “  Scientific  'Confirmations  of  Old  Testament 
History,”  “  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,”  etc.  Sixth 
Enlarged  Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  808.  Oberlin :  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Company.  1920.  ^6.00,  postpaid. 

The  second  part  of  this  title  evidently  indicates  the  main 
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reason  for  the  author’s  continued  interest  in  the  Glacial 
I)erio<l.  As  early  as  1880,  soon  after  Dr.  Wright’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  glacial  geologist  was  established,  he  became 
convinced  by  pei*sonal  investigation  that  palieolithic  ini- 
l)lements,  indubitably  of  human  origin,  occurred  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  deposits  of  glacial  age, 
especially  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  later  at  various 
other  i)laces  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  study  of 
the  Glacial  period,  therefore,  became  all-important  for  its 
bearings  upon  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  man.  Unusual 
facilities  for  prosecuting  his  investigations  were  given  him 
by  his  position  upon  the  Pennsylvania  and  Unite<l  States 
Geological  Surveys,  but  especially  by  friends  interesteil  in 
his  work,  who  funiished  funds  to  continue  the  prosecution 
of  investigations  across  the  entire  continent  and  for  ex¬ 
ploring  expeditions  in  Alaska,  in  the  Snake  River  Valley, 
in  Greenland,  in  the  glacial  regions  of  Euroi)e,  and  finally 
in  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  he  spent  fourteen  months 
twenty  years  ago,  and  among  other  things  made  the  im¬ 
portant  discovery  of  the  abandoned  shore  line  at  Trebi- 
zond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  indicating  a  postglacial  subsidence' 
of  that  region  of  at  least  950  feet,  which,  with  other  facts 
brought  to  light,  furnish  important  data  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Noachian  deluge. 

The  first  edition  of  the  “  Ice  Age  in  North  America  ”  was 
jmblished  in  1889.  After  four  editions  had  been  exhausted, 
the  fifth  e<lition  was  extensively  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  discovered  up  to  that  time  (1911).  As  indicative  of 
the  interest  in  the  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  thirty 
])ages  were  required  for  the  bare  enumeration,  in  the  bib¬ 
liography,  of  the  articles  in  the  scientific  journals  which 
had  then  been  published  subsequent  to  the  first  edition. 
And  now,  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  fifth  edition,  there 
is  call  for  the  sixth  edition,  which  is  enlarged  by  a  new 
chapter  of  twenty-four  pages,  bringing  the  facts  and  dis¬ 
cussions  u])  to  the  present  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  popular  periodical  press  is 
permeate<l  with  erroneous  loose  statements  concerning  the 
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evidence  of  man’s  great  antiquity,  it  is  important  to  keep 
before  the  public  the  connective  facts  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Wright  and  the  school  of  geologists  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs.  The  reiterated  statements  made  by  archa?ologists 
in  the  popular  press,  that  the  antiquity  of  man  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  or  even  in 
several  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  are  not  based  upon 
well-grounded  facts,  but  are  discredited  by  a  profusion 
of  evidence  derived  from  the  evident  recency  of  the  close 
of  the  Glacial  period.  The  geologists  of  Sweden  adduce 
abundant  evidence  that  the  ice  of  the  Glacial  period  did 
not  I’etreat  from  southern  Sweden  until  about  7,000  years 
ago.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  also,  that  central  New 
York  and  the  St.  Lawrence  \"alley  were  encunibere<l  with 
glacial  ice  until  about  the  same  period.  There  is  scarcely 
room  for  doubt  that,  while  the  early  civilizations  of  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Turkestan  were  in  the  height  of  their  <le- 
velopment,  northern  Europe  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  were  enveloped  in  glacial  ice.  The  Glacial 
period  was  so  abnormal  in  its  conditions  that  speculations 
concerning  it,  drawn  from  the  present  rate  of  changes  in 
nature,  are  utterly  unreliable.  But  even  i)resent  changes 
are  much  more  rapid  than  the  uniformitarian  class  of  geol¬ 
ogists  appreciate.  The  gi*eat  Muir  Glacier,  which  Ur. 
Wright  studied  in  1886,  has  retreated  since  that  time 
more  than  seven  miles,  and  its  surface  has  lowered  750  feet, 
changes  far  greater  than  those  in  the  Alps  for  which  I’ro- 
fessor  I’enck  wants  15,000  years.  The  final  rapid  melting 
away  of  the  glacial  ice  produced  annual  floods  of  200  feet 
in  the  Missouri  River,  and,  according  to  I’rofessor  Tarr, 
poured  into  the  Mississippi,  every  summer,  sixty  times 
the  present  amount  of  water  annually  discharged  by  that 
strejim.  The  facts  amply  supporting  the  moderate  esti¬ 
mates  of  postglacial  time  presented  in  this  volume  should 
be  familiar  to  all  students  of  history,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  form  rational  conclusions  concerning  the  physical 
conditions  amid  which  man  was  introduced  into  the  world. 
No  one  who  expects  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford 
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to  neglect  the  subject  treated  in  this  volume.  And  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  that  nowhere  else  is  there 
found  a  “  more  convenient  compendium  ...  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  glacial  period.” 


Neo-Babylonian  Letters  b'rom  Erech.  (Babylonian 
Texts  of  the  Yale  Oriental  Series,  Vol.  III.)  By 
Albert  T.  Clay.  I*p.  28  and  75  autographeil  and  1 
photographic  plate.  New  Haven:  Yale  Univei*sit\’  I’ress. 
1919.  15.00. 

In  this  book  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  series  adds 
one  more  to  the  debts  of  gratitude  which  scholars  already 
owe  to  him.  I’rofessor  Clay  is  facile  princeps  as  an  editor 
of  cuneiform  texts.  The  beauty  and  accuracy  of  his  copies 
are  at  once  the  admiration  ami  despair  of  his  colleagues. 
Ilis  indefatigability  is  attested  by  the  long  list  of  similar 
volumes  which  he  has  edited. 

Tlie  book  before  us  contains  the  text  of  two  hundre<l 
letters  found  l\v  some  natives  in  an  archive  of  Warka,  the 
site  of  the  Erech  of  Cen.  x.  10.  The  letters  belongeil  to 
the  archive  of  tlie  temple  of  Erech  and  were  written  be¬ 
tween  about  650  b.c.  and  500  b.c.  They  deal  with  all  sorts 
of  administrative  and  business  matters.  A  few  of  them 
were  written  by  kings;  several  others  report  “the  word 
of  the  king.”  Tliey  ai*e  of  great  value  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  business  methods  and  economic  and  social 
organization  of  the  temple  and  incidentally  on  Babylonian 
society  of  the  period.  I’rofessor  Clay  has  contented  him¬ 
self  with  giving  a  brief  introduction,  a  list  of  proper  iiAmes, 
an  index  of  the  tablets,  and  the  cuneiform  text. 

The  first  letter  in  the  book  is  from  King  Nebuchadrezzar, 
of  Biblical  fame,  and  may  seiwe  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 
It  runs: — 

“  Letter  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
to  Enurta-shar-usur, 

Nad  in,  and  Marduk-etir. 

May  you  be  well. 

May  Bel  and  Nabu  your  health 
command.  In  the  protection 
Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  307.  8 
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of  Eimrta  health  is  in  my  presence, 

(i.e.  I  and  those  about  me  are  well). 

Formerly  the  artisans 

of  the  king  as  many  as  I  appointed 

together  with  the  oflScers 

who  were  stationed  in  your  midst 

verily  gave  you  satisfaction. 

Your  fetters 
you  forgot. 

By  3’our  fetters 
you  shall  not  be  crushed, 
but  who  is  your  chief, 
and  your  father 
who  will  be 
a  responsible  officer?  ” 

This  letter  has  a  modem  sound.  Apparently  some  pris¬ 
oners  who  were  of  considerable  consequence  were  held  in 
durance  and  compelled  to  render  service.  Dissatisfied  with 
their  treatment  or  conditions,  they  appealed  to  the  king, 
and  received  this  firm  but  considerate  reply.  The  letter 
sounds  like  a  bit  of  negotiation  in  a  modem  labor  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  reveals  Nebuchadrezzar  as  a  very  human  person. 

George  A.  Barton 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Hudson  Tayix)r  and  the  China  Inland  Mission.  By  Dr. 

and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor.  With  jiortrait  and  map. 

8vo.  Pp.  xi,  640.  London :  Morgan  and  Scott.  1919. 

|!3.00. 

The  China  Inland  Mission  is  perhaps  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  foreign  missionary  work  of  modem  times.  Its  small 
and  comparatively  recent  commencement,  its  principle  of 
never  making  an  appeal  or  taking  up  a  collection  at  a 
meeting,  and  its  emphasis  on  prayer  and  faith  —  all  make 
it  practically  unique  among  missionary  organizations.  In 
this  book  the  growth  of  the  Mission  from  small  beginnings 
is  recorded  and  in  connection  with  it  is  the  story  of  the 
remarkable  life  and  character  of  its  founder.  The  events 
of  the  Mission  are  recorded  from  stage  to  stage  and  will  be 
read  with  keen  interest,  while  the  joys  and  sorrows,  de- 
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feats  and  triumphs,  hindrances  and  victories,  of  the  work 
are  told  by  skillful  pens  and  with  great  spiritual  insight. 
From  small  and  insignificant  beginnings  the  story  proceeds 
until,  when  the  book  closes  with  the  death  of  its  founder, 
the  Mission  is  seen  to  have  grown  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  China.  But  even  the  Mission,  fas¬ 
cinating  and  impressive  though  its  history  be,  is  scarcely 
of  such  interest  as  the  record  of  the  spiritual  experiences 
of  Dr.  Hudson  Taylor.  He  set  out  to  do  for  missions  what 
George  Muller  did  in  connection  with  orphans,  to  show 
that  God  honors  faith  and  delights  to  reward  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  people.  Hudson  Taylor  always  kept  in  mind 
the  essential  principle  of  spiritual  work  by  spiritual  men 
and  by  spiritual  methods,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to 
deter  or  deflect  him  and  the  Mission  from  these  ways.  The 
book  is  one  of  tlie  most  attractive  and  impressive  of  its 
kind  and  has  already  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  missions.  It  is  valuable  for  all  Christian  workers 
at  home  and  in  the  foreign  field,  whether  as  a  record  of 
missionary  work  or  of  spiritual  life;  and  it  is  at  once  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  writer 
frankly  confesses  that  he  could  hardly  put  it  down  when 
he  began  it,  because  of  the  enthralling  interest  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  its  impressive  spiritual  force  and  message. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 

Le  Livre  i)e  Jeremie:  Traduction  et  Commentaire.  (fitude 
Ribliques.)  I*ar  le  P.  Albert  Condamix,  de  la  Com- 
})agnie  <le  J4sus.  4to.  Pp.  xlv,  380.  Paris:  Librairie 
Victor  Lecoffre.  1920. 

This  Commentary  upon  Jeremiah  was  written,  for  the 
most  part,  before  the  great  Euro|)ean  war.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  throughout  by  accurate  scholarship  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought.  In  the  third  chapter  the  relation  of  the 
Massoretic  text  to  the  LXX  is  thoroughly  discussed,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Greek  better  represents,  on 
the  whole,  the  original  text.  The  extended  critical  com¬ 
mentary  is  accompanied  throughout  by  a  new  translation 
of  the  text. 
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The  Style  and  Literary  Method  of  Luke.  II.  The  Treat¬ 
ment  OF  Sources  in  the  Gospel.  (Harvard  Theological 
Studies,  No.  VI.)  By  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Lecturer  in 
the  New  Testament,  Andover  Theological  Seniinaiy.  8vo. 
Pp.  xi,  205.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1920. 
This  is  the  Second  Part  to  the  author’s  work  on  the 
Diction  of  Luke  and  the  Acts,  noticed  in  our  April  num¬ 
ber,  supporting  in  detail  the  conclusions  stated  and  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  First  Part.  The  volumes  are  invaluable 
in  the  study  of  Lucan  characteristics. 

The  Disease  and  Remedy  of  Sin.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  JNIackay,  B.D.,  Sherbrooke  Church,  Glasgow;  for¬ 
merly  Euing  Fellow  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  author  of  “Bible  Types  of  Modern  Men,” 
“  WoihIs  of  This  Life,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  308.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Comi)anj\  1920.  .1i'2.r)0,  net. 

The  author  elicits  our  interest  at  the  outset  by  calling 
attention  to  the  large  i)lace  which  “  medical  categories  till 
in  its  [the  Bible’s]  description  of  the  malady  of  sin.” 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Psalms,  of  which  this 
is  typical:  “Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord;  for  I  am 
witheml  away:  O  Lord,  heal  me;  for  my  bones  are  vexed.” 
This  has  led  the  author  to  draw  out  at  great  length  the 
analogies  between  the  methods  of  healing  the  body  and 
those  of  healing  the  soul.  The  evangelical  character  of 
the  author  is  manifest  in  his  view  of  jirayer,  of  which  he 
notes,  in  passing,  that  the  jiossibility  of  material  answers 
to  prayer  is  a  vital  element  in  a  truly  believing  prayer. 
“If  the  free  agency  of  God  to  answer  prayer  be  denied, 
the  effect  on  the  soul’s  attitude  as  it  ai)]u*oaches  Him  is 
serious”  (p.  208).  The  effect  of  hope  in  the  cure  both  of 
physical  and  of  spiritual  disease  is  continuously  kept  in 
view.  The  author  certainly  has  made  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  psychology  of  personal  religion. 

Broad  Church  Theology.  By  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv,  131.  London:  Robert  Scott;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. :  The  Morehouse  I’ublishing  Company. 
1919.  .^1.35. 

A  valuable  handbook  for  ascertaining  the  views  of  in- 
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dividual  opponents  of  the  Broad  Church  School.  There  is 
also  a  brief  discussion  of  these  opinions  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  they  involve. 

Modern  Premillennialism  and  the  Christian  Hope.  By 
Harris  Franklin  Ball,  I*rofessor  of  Systematic  The- 
ologj"  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois.  12ino.  l*p.  255.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press. 
1920.  .'ii!l.50,  net. 

This  is  another  of  the  numerous  recent  books  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  combat  the  theorj’’  of  premillenarianism,  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  which  has  been  so  increased  by  the  events  of  the 
recent  war.  The  ordinary'  arguments  are  well  presenteil 
and  the  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  In  an  ap¬ 
pendix  tlie  author  attemjds  to  show  that  Wesley  was 
not  a  premillenarian ;  but  that  premillenarianism  was 
essentially  Calvinistic,  emphasizing,  as  it  does,  absolute 
sovereignty,  predeterniinisiu,  election,  Augustinian  anthro¬ 
pology,  all  of  which  Wesley  opposed.  The  book  has  no 
index,  but  has  an  elaborate  table  of  contents  and  a  well- 
selected  bibliography. 

PrBLic  Opinion  and  TiiEOiiOov.  (The  Earl  Lectures  of  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion.)  By  Francis  John  McCon¬ 
nell,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  12mo. 
Pp.  259.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1920.  $1.50, 
net. 

*This  volume  consists  of  lectui*es  given  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  theological  seminary  at  Berkeley,  California,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  E.  T.  Earl  Lectureship.  In  perusing 
the  volume  one  is  impressed  with  both  the  indepeinlence 
and  the  comprehensive  views  of  the  author  in  framing  his 
arguments  and  drawing  his  conclusions.  What  is  notably 
unusual  is  his  recognition  of  the  much-neglected  fact  that 
even  the  ^^'orst  of  tyrants  iiays  res[)ect  to  the  j)0])ular  will, 
and  endeavors  not  to  go  far  beyond  what  will  receive  its 
consent.  An  illustration  of  this  appears  in  the  action  of 
Ahab  when  he  wished  to  get  jiossession  of  Naboth’s  vine¬ 
yard.  Evidently  he  was  restrained  by  public  opinion,  ex- 
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pressed  in  laws  which  protected  individual  rights;  so  that 
Jezebel,  to  accomplish  her  ends,  had  to  manufacture  a 
false  charge  of  disloyalty  against  the  owner  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  and  thereby  obtain  the  appearance  of  acting  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  well  says, 
respecting  the  accomplishment  of  reforms  in  social  and 
political  realms,  that  “  only  by  trusting  in  the  God  of 
Christ  can  we  get  force  enough  to  carry  through  the  great 
social  transformations.  .  .  .  They  [the  people]  need  the 
dynamic  of  spiritual  reenforcement.  We  believe  that  there 
is  such  dynamic  in  the  thought  of  the  Christian  God  ” 
(p.  258).  ^ 


Do  THE  Dead  Still  Live?  Or  the  Testimony  of  Science 
Resjiecting  a  Future  Life.  New  Foundations  for  Man’s 
Gi*eat  Hojie.  With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop  Samuel 
Fallows.  By  David  Heagle,  I’h.D.,  D.D.,  autlior  of 
“  The  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness,”  “  Tliat  Blesse<l 
Hojie,”  “  The  Lord  God  of  Elijah,”  “  Moral  Education,” 
translator  of  “  The  Bremen  Tjectures,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp. 
xvi,  20.3.  Philadelphia :  The  Judson  Prass.  1920.  ^1..50, 
net. 

Dr.  Heagle’s  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  man’s  immor¬ 
tality  differs  from  any  other  which  has  fallen  under  our 
notice,  in  the  comprehensiveness  with  which  it  deals 
with  naturalistic  arguments.  The  arguments  from  biology, 
physics,  phj’siolog\",  and  psychologj%  are  stated  with  great 
clearness  and  both  their  strength  and  weakness  are  pointed 
out.  He  recognizes,  also,  the  validity  of  many  of  the  re¬ 
ported  facts  of  siiiritualism,  and  acknowledges  their  value 
in  the  argument  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul 
after  the  body.  But  the  arguments  upon  which  he  mainly 
depends  are  the  older  ones  from  philosophy  ami  religion, 
of  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing.  “  We  have,”  he  says,  in  this  fact  of  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection,  “  already,  what  must  be  considered  as  really  a 
scientific,  or  at  least  a  historical,  demonstration  of  man’s 
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future  life”  (p.  19).  The  book  merits  a  prominent  place 
among  recent  publications  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
immortality. 

Pantheistic  Dilemmas  and  Other  Essays  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  I’rofessor  in  Boston 
University.  12mo.  Pp.  358.  New  York:  The  Metho¬ 
dist  Book  Concern.  1920.  f2.50,  net. 

This  is  a  very  timely  and  important  contribution  to  pub¬ 
lic  tliought,  in  view  of  the  increasing  prevalence  of  pan¬ 
theistic  views.  From  many  quarters  essays  have  recently 
appeared  presenting  the  notion  of  a  changing  God.  Thus 
l*rofessor  William  Janies  says,  “  I  find  no  good  warrant 
for  even  suspecting  the  existence  of  any  reality  of  a  higher 
denomination  than  that  distributed  aud  strung  along,  a 
flowing  sort  of  reality  which  we  finite  beings  swim  in.” 
This  erroneous  and  disheartening  view  is  amply  met  by 
Dr.  Sheldon  in  the  essays  on  “  Pantheistic  Dilemmas,” 
“  Pragmatism,”  Philosophy  of  Bergson,”  aud  “  The  No¬ 
tion  of  a  Changing  God.”  Other  essays  treat  of  “Attempts 
to  Dispense  with  the  Soul,”  “  Doctrinal  Values  Contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Reformation,”  “Johu  Henrj’  Newman  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  Apologist,”  “  The  Truth  and  the  Error  of 
Mysticism,”  and  “  Bahaisin  Historically  and  Critically 
Considered.”  A  full  index  makes  eveiything  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  accessible. 

Steps  in  the  Development  of  American  Democracy.  By 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  l*rofessor  of  His¬ 
tory,  Univei’sity  of  Chicago.  12mo.  l*p.  210.  New 
York:  The  Abingdon  Pre.ss.  1920.  fl.50,  net. 

Professor  McLaughlin,  in  this  volume,  brings  to  bear 
all  his  long  experience  in  the  stmly  of  imlitical  and  social 
problems  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  announced.  The 
volume  is  such  an  ejiitome  of  facts  as  scarcely  any  other 
person  could  produce.  In  short,  it  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  guide  of  which  we  know,  for  the  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  democracy.  The  sum  of  his  conclusions 
is  that  the  “  faith  foundation  of  the  democratic  state  means 
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that  on  the  whole  thei*e  is  no  surer  criterion  for  what  is 
wise  in  political  action  than  the  judgment  of  the  main 
body  of  the  people.  This  does  not  mean  that  men  are  per¬ 
fect  in  the  mass;  ...  it  simply  means  that  the  judgments 
of  the  whole  are  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  the  surest 
guides  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  whole”  (p.  182). 

The  Worst  Boys  in  Town  and  Other  Addresses  to  Young 
Men  and  Women,  Boys  and  Oirls.  By  James  L.  Hill, 
D.D.,  author  of  “Favorites  of  History,”  “The  Century’s 
Caiistone.”  “  Memory  Comforting  Sorrow,”  “A  Crowning 
Achievement,”  “  The  Immortal  Seven,”  “  Tlie  Scholar’s 
Larger  Life,”  etc.  8vo.  l*p.  351.  Boston:  The  Strat¬ 
ford  Com])any.  1911).  ^2.50. 

Anything  tliat  Dr.  Hill  writes  is  readable.  It  cannot 
lielp  being;  for  it  is  bouml  to  be  sjiicy  and  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions.  “The  Worst  Boys  in  Town”  is  no  exception.  It 
fairly  bristles  witli  ideas,  whicli  come  crowding  after  one 
another  with  such  s[)eed  that  the  reinler  woinlers  how  the 
author  can  set  such  a  pace  and  then  keep  it  uj)  witliout 
cessation.  That  he  does  so  no  one  who  reads  the  book  can 
doubt. 

It  is  an  invaluable  mine  for  ministers  who  have  young 
])eople  to  deal  witli ;  for  Dr.  Hill  is  a  master  at  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  lie  has  had  wide  experience.  The  book,  in 
fact,  is  a  collection  of  adilresses  that  he  has  delivered  from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  United  States  and  in  ])arts  of  Can¬ 
ada.  Historical  incidents  illustrate  his  points,  and  some 
of  them  burn  their  way  into  the  memory  and  refuse  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  certainly  a  notable  book. 

Here  and  there  slight  ini] lerfect ions  appear;  but  the 
wonder  is  that  they  are  so  few  in  a  book  written  under 
such  evident  jiressure  and  with  such  a  torrent  of  ideas. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  out  of  ])lace  to  use  a  figure  base<l 
on  a  machine  gun ;  for  something  of  that  sort  is  constantly 
suggested  by  the  rapidity  of  fire.  It  is  a  good  book  for 
ministers,  for  laymen,  for  young  ])eople,  for  ohl  ])eo])le, 
and  for  those  who  want  something  emluring  to  give  to  a 
friend.  h.  w.  m. 


